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ELEVENTH EYENING. 



ON MAN. 

Charles. You gave me the definition 
of a horfe forae time ago — ^Pray, Sir, 
how is a man defined ? 

Father. That is worth inquiring. 
Let us confider, then. He muft either 
itand by himfelf, or be ranked among 
th^ quadrupeds ; for there are no othor 
two-legged animals but birds, which he 
trertainly does not refemble. 

C. But how can he be made a qua- 
druped? 

F. By fetting him to crawl on th^ 
ground, in whifch cafe he will as much 
refemble a baboon, as a baboon fet on 
his hind-legs does a naaii. In reality, 
there is little difference b^\w^^^ "^ 
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2 j:LEVENTn EVENING. 

arms of a man and the fore legs of ^^ 
quadruped ; and in all other circum- 
ftances of internal and external ftruc- 
ture, they are evidently formed upon 
tlie fame model. 

C.^I fuppofe then we muft call Inm 
a digitated quadruped that generally 
.goes upon his hind legs. 

F. A naturalift could not reckon 
him otherwife; and accordingly Lin- 
naeus has placed him in the fame divi- 
.fion with apes, macpcos, a,nd bats. 

C. Apes, macocos,, and bats ! 

K Yes — they have all four cutting 
teeth in the upper jaw, and teats on tlie 
breaft. IIpw. do you like your rela- 
.tions? 

C. Not at all ! 
. F. Then We will get rid of them by 
applying to the other part of human 
nature — the mindi Man is an animal 
poffeffed of TreaJhUy and tlie only one. 
This, thereifor€, i^& :e,Qough. to define 
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C I have often heard that man is a 
rational creature, and I have a notion 
whaj; that means ; but I fliould like to 
have an exaft definijion of reafon. 
. F. Reafon is the faculty by which, 
we compare ideas and draw conclufions. 
A man walking in the woods of an un-. 
kiK)wn country finds a bow. He com- 
pares it in his mind with other bows, 
and forms the concluiion that it mufb 
have been made . by man, and that 
therefore the country is probably in- 
habited. He difcovers a hut ; fees in it 
half-bur^it wood, and ftnds that the 
alhes are not quite cold. He con- 
cludes, therefore, with, certainty, not 
only that there are inhabitants, but that 
they cannot bjs far di&ant. No other 
anirpal coujd do this. ^ 

-C. But would not a dog, who had 
been ufed to live with men, run into 
Aicl> a hut and expeft tp find pepplerii) 
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F. He probably would — and this, I 
acknowledge, is very like reafon ; for 
he may be fuppofed to compare in his 
mind tlie hut he has lived in with that 
he fees, arud to conclude, that as there 
were men in the firft,' there are in the 
laft But how little a way does this 
carry him ? He finds no men there, 
and he is unable by any marks to form 
a judgment how long they have been 
abfent, or what Tort of people they 
were; frill lefs does^ he form any plan 
of conduS; in eonfequence of his dif^ 
covery. 

C. Then is ttot the difference only, 
that man has much reafon, and brutes 
little ? 

jF. If we Adhere to the mere words 
of the definition of reafon, I believe 
this muft be admitted ; but in the ex- 
eroife of it, the fuperiority of the hu- 
man faculties is fo great, that man is 
in many points abfolutely diftinguifhcd 



from brutes. In the firft place he has 
the life of fpcechj which no other ani* 
aial has attained. 

C. Cannot many animals make 
themfelves underftood by one another 
by their cries ? 

: F,, They can make known a few of 
tlieir common wants and defires, but 
they cat! not difcourfe:, or communicate 
ideas ftored up in the memory. It \i 
thus faculty which makes nian an Vm^ 
provable being, the wifdom and expe- 
rience acquired by one individual being 
thus tranfmitted to otherSj and fo on 
in an endlefs feries of progreffiont 
There is no reafoh to fuppole that the 
dogs of the prefent day are more know- 
ing than thoie which lived a thoufand 
years ago ; but the men of this age are 
much better acquainted withnumberlefs 
arts and fciences than their remote an- 
ceftors ; fmce by the ufe of Ipeech,- and 
oi writing (which is fp^eOcv ^v^x^^i^^V 
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ELEVENTH EVENING. 

to the eye), every age adds iti owrr 
difccwreries to all former ones. This 
knowledge of tlae paft likewife gives 
man a great infight into the future. 
Shakfpeare excellently defines man by 
fa)ring, that he is a creatmre " made- 
with, large difcourfe, looking before 
and after." 

C. Animals muft furely know fomc- 
thing q{ the future, when they lay up 
a ftore of provision for the winter. 

J^. No — it is pretty certain that this 
is not the cafe, for they will do it as 
much the firft year of their lives as any 
other. ' Young bees turned out of a 
hive, as foon as they' have fwarmed 
and gQt:H. habitation, begin laying up 
honey, : though they cannot poffibly 
forefee the ufe they fliall have for it 
There are a vaft number of aClioiis of 
this kind in animals, which are direfted 
to a ufeful end, but an end which the 
ftnim?d know3 nothing of. Apd this ij& 
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what we call inJiinB^ and properly dif- 

tinguifli from reafon. Man has lefs of 

it than almoil any other animal, be- 

caufe he wants it lets. Another point 

6f eifential difference is, that man is the 

only animalthat makes ufe of i;j/?r«- 

molts in any of his actions. He is a 

tool-making and machine-mahing animal. 

By means of this faculty alone he is 

every where Lord of the creation, and 

has equally triumphed over the fubtlety 

of the cunning, the fwiftnefs of the fleet, 

and the .force of the ftrong. He is the 

only animal that has found out the ufe 

of //>e, a moft important acquifition ! 

C I have read. of fome lavge apes 
that will come and fit round a fire in 
the woods when men have left it, but 
have not the fenfe to keep it in, by 
throwing on fticks. 

F. Still lefs then could they light a 
fire. - In confequence of this difcovcry 
m^n cooks his food,^ NNtL\^\v w^ ^"^^ 
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einimal does. He alone fences agairift 
the cold by clpthing as well as by fire» 
He alone cultivates the earth, and keeps 
living animals for future ufes. 

C. But have not there been wild mei> 
bred in the woods that could do nono 
of thefe things ? 

F, Some inftances of this kind are 
recorded, and they are not to be won- 
dered at; for man was meant to be a 
gregarious animal, or one living in fo- 
cicty, in which alone his faculties have 
full fcopc, and efpecially his power of 
improving by the ufe of fpeech. Thefe 
poor folitary creatures, brought up with 
the brutes, were iii a fiate entirely un- 
natural to them. A folitary bee, ant, 
or beaver, would have none of the fkill 
and fagacity of thofe animals in their 
proper focial condition, - Society fliarpr 
12ns all the faculties, and gives ideas and 
views which never could have been eu» 
tertuined by an intlividuaU 
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C But funic men that live in fociety 
feemtobe little above the brutes, at 
leaft when compared to other men. 
What is a Hottentot in comparifon to 
one of us ? 

jP. The difference, indeed, is great, 
hut we agree in the mod eficntial cha- 
ra6ters of ?w^rw, and perhaps the advan- 
tage is not all on our fide. The Hot- 
tentot cultivates the earth, and rears 
cattle. He not only herds with his 
fellows, but he has inftituted fome fort 
of government for the protection of the 
Mreak againft the ftrong. He has a no- 
tion of right jind wrong, and is fen- 
fible of the neceflity of controlling pre- 
fent appetites and paffions for the fake 
of a future good. He has therefore 
mortils. He is poflTeffed of M'Capons, 
tods^ clothing, ajrtd furniture, of his 
own making. In agility of body, and 
tile koowledge of various circuraftaiices 
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relative to the nature of animals, he 
furpafles us. His inferiority lies in 
thofe tilings in which many of the loweft 
clafs among us are almoft equally infe- 
rior to the inftrufted. 

C* But Hottentots have no notion of 
a God, or a future ftate. 

jP. I am not certain how far that is 
fa8; ; but, alas ! how many among us 
have no knowledge at all on thefe lub* 
je£ls, or only fome vague notions, full 
of abfurdity and fuperfiition 1 People 
far advanced in civilization havjs- enter- 
tained the grofleft errours on thefci fub» 
jefts, which ai'e only to be correfted, by 
the ferious application of reafon, or by 
a dlreft revelation from Heaven. 

C You faid man was an improvable 
creature — ;but have not many nations 
been a long time in a lavage ftate with^ 
out improvement? 

l^. Man is alyv^ays capable of improve^ 
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ment; but he may exift a long time, 
in fociety, without aBualli/ improving 
beyond a certain point There is little 
improvement among nations who have 
not the aj't of writingy for tradition 
is not capable of preferving very accu- 
rate or extenfive knowledge ; and many 
arts and fciences, after flourilhing 
greatly, have been entirely lott, in coun- 
tries which have been overrun by bar* 
barous and illiterate nations. Then 
there is a principle which I might have 
mentioned as one of thofe that diftin- 
guifti man from brutes, but it as much 
diftinguiihes fome men from others. 
This is curiofity^ or the love of know- 
ledge for its own lake. Moft favages 
have little or nothing of this ; but with- 
out it we Ihould want one of the chief 
inducements to exert our faculties. It 
is cuTiofity that impels us to fearch inta 
<the* properties of every part of nature, 
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td try all forts of experiments, to vifit 
diftant regions, and even to examine 
the appeamnces and motions of the 
heavenly bodies. Every faO: thus dif- 
covered leads to other fa6ls; and there 
is no limit to be fet to this progrefs. 
The time may come, when what we now 
know may feem as much ignorance to 
future ages,, as the knowledge of early 
time does to us. 

C- What nations know the moft at 
prefent? 

F. The Europeans have long been 
diftinguifhed for fuperior ardour after 
knowledge, and they poffefs beyond all 
comparifon the greateft ihare of it, 
whereby^ they have been enabled to 
command the reft of the world. The 
countries in which the arts and fciences 
moft flouriih at prefent, are the northern 
^and middle parts of Europe, and alfo 
Korth 4i|ierica, which, you know. 
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is inhabited by . delceudauts of Euro- 
peans, la thefe countries inan may be 
fald to be mqfi man ; and tliey may ap- 
ply to thejcnfelves tlie poet's bocift. 

Mam is tbe nobler growth thefe realms fupply, 
Sud/ouU are ripened in our northern (ky. 



THE IAJ^DIjORD'S VISIT. 

A DKASilA. 

ScBHK-^A room in a fartrvhoujt, Betty, the farmer's irf/c ; 
Fanny, a young uoman ffrown up; Childrtn of vurious 

Enter Landlord. 

Zandl. Goop morning to you, Betty. 

Bctijf. Ah!^ — is it your honour? 
How do you do, Sir ! — how is madam 
and, all the good family ? 

LandL \f^T^ well, thank you; and 
how are you, and all yours ? 

Jir^/y. Thank your honour — all pret- 
ty well. Will yott pleafe to ftt down ? 

VOL. HI. c 
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Ours is but a litde crowded place, but 
there is a clean corner. Set out the 
chair for his honour, Mary. 

Landl. I think every thing is yery 
clean. What, John's in .tlie field, I 
luppofe. 

Betty. Yes, Sir, with his two eldcft 
fons, fowing and liarrowing. 

Landl. Well — and here are two, 
three, four, fix ; all the reft; of your 
ftock, , I fuppofe. — All as bufy a« 
bees ! 

Betty. Ay, your honour ! Thefe are 
not times to be idle in. John and I 
have always worked hard, and we bring 
up our children to work too. There's 
none of them, except theyoungeft/'but 
can do fomethin<r. 

LandL You do very rightly. With 
nduftry and fobriety there is no fear of 
leir getting a living, come what may. 

wilh many gentlemen'3 children had 

good a chance. - ^ "- • ' 
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Bettj/. Lord 1 Sir, if they have for- 
tunes ready got for them, what need 
they care ? 

' Landl. But fortunes are eafier to 
ipend than to get ; and when they are 
at the bottom of the purfe, what muft 
they do to fill it again ? 

Betty, Nay, that's true,. Sir; and 
we have reafon' enough to be thankful, 
that we are able and willing to work, 
and Tiave a good landlord to live 
uhderl 

Landl Good tenants dcfei-ve good 
landlords; and I have been long ac- 
quainted with your value. Com^ 
little folks; I have brought fdmething 
for you^ {Takes out cakes. 

Betty. Why don't you thank his 
honour ? 

LandL I did not think you had a 
daughter fo old as that young woman. 

Betty. No more I have, Sir. She 

c 2 ' 
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is not my own daughter, though fhe is 
as good as one to m^. 

LandL Some relation, then, I fup- 
pofe ? - 

Betty. No, Sir, none at alL 

LaTidL Whd is flie, then ? 

BettT/ {whifptring). ^^en fhe is 
gone out I will tell y6Ulr honour. — 
{Loud.) Go, Fanny, and lake fome 
milk to the young calf in the ftahle. 

[Esit Fanny. 

LandL A pretty modeft-looking young 
woman, on my word ! 

Betty, Ay, Sir — ^and a$ good as fhe 
is pretty, Ydu muft know> Sir, that 
this young woman is a flxanger, fi*om a 
great way off. She came here quite by 
accident, and has lived with us above 
a twelvemonth. V\l tell your honour 
all about it, if you choofe. 

LaiidL Pray do,-^I am curious to 
hear it But firft favour me with a 
draught of youi* whey. 
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,. Betty. I beg your pardon, Sir, for 
liot offering it Run, Mary, and fetch 
Lis honour fome frefli whey in a clean 
bafin* v [Mary goes. 

' *LandL Now pray Begin your ftory. • 
* ' Betty. Well, Sir — As our John was 
coming . from work one evening, he faw 
at (bme diftance on the road a carrier's 
waggon overturned. He ran up to 
iielp, and found a poor old gentlewo- 
man lying on the bank much hurt, and 
tliis girl fitting befide her, crying. My 
good hian, after he had helped in fet' 
ting the waggon to rights, went to them, 
and with a good de^l of difficulty got' 
the gentlewoman into the waggon again, 
and walked by the fide of it to our houfe, 
Jle called me out, and we got fome- 
thing comfortable for her ; but ilie was 
foill that Ihe could not bear to be car- 
ried further. So after confulting a 
while, we took her into the houfe, and 
^put hier to bed. Her Ue^^i ^s•^ Sj^^ 

c 3 
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hurt, and flie feemed to grow worfe 
inftead of better. We gbt^ do6lor to 
heir, and did our beft to nurfe her, but 
all would not do, and we ibon found 
flie was likely to die. Poor Fanny, 
her granddaughter, never left her day 
or night; and it would have gone to 
your honour's heart to have heard the 
pitiful moan flie made over her. She 
M^as the only friend flit had in the world, 
Ihe faid ; and what would become of 
her if flie werd to lofe her ? Fanny^s 
father and mother were both dead, an4 
ihe was going witli her grandmother 
into the north, where the old gentle^ 
woman came from, to live cheap, and 
try to find out fome relations. Well 
—to make my ftory fliort, in a few 
days the poor woman died. There was 
little more money about her than would 
ferve to pay the doftor and bury her, 
Fanny was in fad trouble indeed. I 
thought flie would never ha^ve left her 
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grandmotHer's grave. She cried and 

wrung her hads inoft bitterly. But 1 

tire your honour. 

Landt. O no ! I am much interefied 

in your ftory. 

Betty. W^ Cdmforted her as well as 

we could; but iail hef cfy was; What 
will' become 6i ifte ? Whfefe iftuft I go ? 
Who will take tate of the ? So after 
a while, faid I to Johii, Poof creature ! 
ihy heart grieves for her. Perhaps 
(he would like to Ifey with us — though 
(he fecms to have been brought up 
in a way of living different from ours, 
too ; — but what can fhe do, left to her- 
felf in the wide world ! So my hulband 
agreed that I fliould aik her. When 
,1 fnentioned if to her, poor thing! 
how her countenance altered, O, faid 
Jhe, I wilh for nothing fo much as to 
ftay and live with you ! I am afraid I 
can do but little to ferve you, but in- 
deed I will learn and do xk^ \i^*^v "^"^ 
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V * 

I, Dq no more than you like ; you 
jare welcome to ftay and partake with 
us as long as you pleafe. Well, Sir ! 
flie ftaid with us; and fet about learn- 
ing to do all kind of our work with 
fuch goodwill, and fo handily, that ftie 
fopn became my beft helper. And 
ftiQ is fo fweet tempered,, and fo fond 
of us and the children, that I love 
her as well as if Ihe was my own child. 
She has been well brought up, I am 
fure. She can read and write, and 
work with her needle, a great deal 
better than we can, and when work is 
pver ftie teaches the children. Then 
fhe is extraordinarily well-behaved, fo 
ias to be admired by all that fee her. 
►So your honour has now the ftory of 
pur Fanny. 

Landl. I thank you heartily for it, 
my good Bptty! It does much credit 
both to you and Fanny. But pray 
what is her furn^me ? 
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^elty. It is — let me fee — ^I thmk it 
is Welford. 

. Landl. Welford ! that is a name I 
am acquainted with. I ihould be glad 
to talk witli her a little. 
, Betty. I will call hBr in then. 

Enter Fanny. 

LandL Come hither, young woman 
I have heard your ftoiy, and been much 
interefted by it. You are an orphan, 
1 find. 

Fanny. Yes, Sir ; a poot orphan. 

Landi Your hame is Welford r 

Fan, It is, Sir. 

LandL Where did your parents live? 

Fan. In London^ Sir; but tUey died 
when I was very young, and I went to 
my grandmother'? in Surrey, 

Landl. Was (he your father's mo- 
ther ? You will excufe my. queftions. I 
do not a{k from idle curiofity. 

Fan. She was, Sir; and had been 
long a widow. 
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« 

LandL Do you know what her maiden 
name was ? 

Fa)2. It was Borrowdale, Sir. 

LandL Borrowdale ! — And pray whi- 
ther w ere you going when die unfortu- 
nate accident happened ? 

Fan. To Kendal in Weftmoreland, 
Sir; near which my grandmother was 

born. 

I. 

LandL Ah! 'tis the very fame-^ 
every circumftance correfpohds ! My 
dear Fanny {taking her hand) you have 
found a relation when you little thought 
of it. I am your kinfman. My mo- 
ther was a Borrowdale of Weftmbre- 
land, and lialf-fift'er to ybbr grandmo- 
ther. I have heard of all your parent- 
age ; and I remember the death of your 
poor father, who was a very honeft in- 
genious artift : and of yoiir inoth^i: fbon 
after, of a broken heart. I could never 
4ifcover what family they left, nor 
what was becopae of my kinfwomaq. 
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But I heartily rejoice I have found you 
out in this extraordinary manner. You 
hiuft come and live with me. Uy wife 
and daughters will be very glad to re- 
ceive one whofc condu6l has done her 
fo much credit. 

Fan. I am much obliged to you, Sir, 
for your kindnefs ; but I am too mean 
a perfon to live as a relation in a family 
like yoiirs. 

Landl. O no ! You will not find us 
of that fort who defpife worthy people 
for being low in the world ; and your 
language and aClions Ihow that you 
•have been well brought up. 

Fa)i, My poor grandmother, Sir, 
was fo kind as to give me all the edu- 
cation in her power ; and if I have not 
fomewhat benefitted by her example and 
inftruftions, it muft have been my own 
fault. 

Landl. You fpeafc ycry well, and I 
feel more attached to ^ow \\\c.^\w^^ 
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hear you. Well — you oiuft prepan 
to come home with me. I will take^ 
care to make proper acknowledgment^ 
to the good people here who have beQ* 
fo kind to you. 

Betty. My dear Fanny, I am heartily 
glad of your good fortune, but we fliali 
all be forry to part with you. 

Fanny. I am fure, my dear friend 
and miltrefs, I Ihall be forry too. You 
received me when I had no other friend 
in the world, and have treated me like 
your own child. I can never forget 
what I owe you. 
JSnter John, and his eldejifon ThomeiS^ 

John. Is your honour here ? 

Landl. Yes, John ; and I have fpun,($ 
fomewhat worth coming for ? 

John. What is that, Sir \ 

Landl. A relation, John. This young 
woman, whom you have fo kindly en- 
(ertaiped, is my kinfwoman. 

John. What — our Fanny ? 

1 '- 
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Thomas. Fanny ! 

Landl. Yes, indeed. And, after 
thanking you for your kindnefs to her 
and her poor grandmother, I mean to 
take her home for a companion to my 
wife and daughters. 

John. This is wonderful news indeed f 
Well, Fanny, I am very glad you have 
got fuch a home to go to — ^you are 

worthy of it — but we fliall mifs you 
much here. 

Betty, So I have been telling her. 

Thomas (ajidc to Fanny.) What, 
will yoti leave us, Fanny ? Mull we 
part? 

Fanny (ajide to him.) What can I 
do Thomais ? 

LandL There feems fome unwilling- 
nels to part, I fee> on more fides tlian 
one. 

Betty. Indeed, Sir, I believe there is. 
We have lived very happily together. 

Thomas {afide to Fanu^.V 1 fe<^^^ 

VOL. lilt i^ - 
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muft part with you^ but I hope — Sur<:^ ] 
you won't quite forget us. 

Famiy {to him). You diftrefs vtmc^ 
Thomas. Forget you ! O no ! 

LandL Come — I fee there is fome- 
thing between the young folks that 
ought to be fpoken about plainly. Do 
you explain it, Betty. 

Hetty, Why, your honour knows we 
could not tell that Fanny was your re- 
lation. So, as my fon Thomas and flie 
feemed to take a liking to one another, 
and flie was fuch a good clever girl, we 
did not obje6l to their thinking about 
makinff a match of it, as foon as he 
Ihould be fettled in a farm. ' 

John, But that muft be over now. 

Thoiuas, Whyfo, father? 

John. Why you*can*t think of his ho- 
nour's kinfworaan. , 

' LdnclL Come Fanny, do you decide 
this affair. 
'/Fanny. Sir, Thomas offered me hi» 
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fervice when he thought me a poor 
friendlefs girl ; and I might think my- 
fclf favoured.by his notice. He gained 
my goodwill,' which no change of cir- 
cumftancQs can make me withdraw. It 
is my determination to join my lot with 
his, be it what it may. 

Tliomas, IMy deareft Fanny ! 

[Taking her hand. 

LdiidL You aft nobly my dear girl, 
and m^ke me proud of my relation. 
You (hall have my free cpnfent and 
lomethirig handfo'me into the bargain. 

Bttty. Heaven. blel's your honour ! 1 
know it would hstVe been a heart-break- 
nig*td my poor boy to have parted with 
lier; 'Dear Fatrtny !^ ' [Kijes her. 

LandL I have a farm luft how vacant. 
Thomas fliall tiak'e it, and Fanny's por- 
tion -fliair ftock it for him. 

Thomas, J humbly thaltik your ho- 
nour, • / J. . 

'■■ '■' " •D'2 ' ' 
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John. 1 thank you tpo, Sir, for ws 
all. 

Fanny. Sir, fince you have been ib 
indulgent in this matter, give me leave 
to requeft you to be fatisfied with my 
•paying niy duty to the ladies, without 
going to live in a way fo different from 
what I have been uifed to, and muft 
live in hereafter, I think I can be no-, 
where better than with my friends an4 
future parients here, 

LandL Your req[uefl^ Fanny, has fg 
much propriety and good Ifenfe in it^ 
that I cannot rfefufe it. However, you 
muft fuffer us to improve our acquaints 
ance, I aflure you it will give me par- 
ticular pleafure. 

Fanny. Sir, you will always con^* 
mahd my moft grateful obedience. 

LandL Well — ^let Thomas bring you 
to my houfe tiiis afternoon, and I will 
introduce you to yom* relations, and we 
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^vill talk over matters. Farewell, my 
4ear ! Nay, I muft have a kifs. 

Fanny. I will wait on you, Sir. 

\^xit Landlord, 

Betty. My dear Fanny — daughter I 
may now call yod'^^ybu cannot think 
how much I feel obliged to you, 

Thomas. Butwlip is fa much obliged 
as I am ? 

Fanny. Do you not all deferve every 
thing from me ? / 

John. Well, who could have thought 
when I went . to help up the waggon, 
that it would have brought fo much 
good luck to us? 

Betty, A good deed is npver lofli, 
they fay. 

Fanny. It fliall be the bufmefs of my 
life to prove that this has not been loft, 
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TTT FOR TAT, 

A TALE* 

A LAW there Is of ancr6ht fame^ 
]3y I^atore's flslf m e?erj land implanftcd, 
Lex TaUonis is its Latin name ; 

■ 

But if an EngU^ term be wanted , 

Give your next neighbour but a pat, 
He'll give you back as good, and tell y6u-:-. 
tit for tat. 

This tit for tat, it feems^ not men alone, 
But elephants, for legal ju(^ice own ; 
In proof of this a ilory I (hall tell ye, 
imported from the famous town of Dellii. 

A niighty Elephant that fwell'd the i^ate 
Of Aurengzebe the Great, 
One day was taken by his driver 
To drink and cool him in the river, 
The driver on his neck was feated, *- 

And as he rode along, 
By fome acquaintance in the throng, ^ ' 
With a ripe cocoa*nqit was treated. 
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A ^ocoa-nut's a pretty fruit enough. 
Bat guarded by a fliell, both hard and tough*^ 
Tlie fellow iried, and tried, and tried, 
Working and fweating, 
Pilhing and fretting. 
To find out its inlide, 
And pick the kernel for bis eating; 

At length, qirite out of patience grown, 
** Who'll reach iae up (he cries) u ftone 
To break this plaguy fhell ? 
But ftay, i'Ve here a folid bone. 

May flb perbnps as well." 
So half in earned, half in jeft, 
lie bang' d it on the forehead of his beail* 

An Elephant, they fay, has human feeling. 

And full as ^^ell as we, he knows 

The difference between words and blows, 
Between hoffc-play and civil dealing. 

Ufe him but well, he'll do his beft, 
And ferve you faithfully and truly ; 

But infults i«ipro\'ok'd he can't digoft, 
lie ftudies o'er them, and repays them duly. 

'' To malce niy head an anvil (thought th« crea* 

ture) 
Was never, ccrta^inTy, t\ie>N^iKV^l^^N«^% 
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TWELFTH EVENING. 
ON WINE AND SPIRITS. 

Geokge and Harry^ accompanied 
Iby their Tutor, went one day to pay a 
v^t to a neighbouring gentleman^ their 
father's friend. They were very kindly 
received, and Bhown all about the gar- 
dens and plealbre grounds ; but nothing 
took their fancy fo much as an exteniive 
grapery, hung round with bunches of 
various kinds fully ripe, and almoft too 
big for th« vines to fupport. They 
were liberally treated with the fruit, and 
carried away fome bunches to eat as 
they walked. During their return, as 
they were picking their grapes^ faid 
George to the Tutor, A thought is jufe 
come into my head^ Svt. N^vckR.> >^^»^ 
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know, is called the juice of the grape 
but wine is hot, and intoxicates peop. 
that drink much of it. Now wc hav^ 
had a good deal of grape-juice thi 
morning, and yet I do not feel heated, 
nor does it feem at all to have got into 
our heads. What is the reafon of 
this? 

Tut, The reafon is, that grape-juice is 
not wine, though wine is made from it, 

G. Pray how is it made then ? 

' T. I will tell you ; for it is a matter 

worth knowing. The juice preffed 

frgm grapes, called ;;/?{/?, is at firft a 

fweet watery liquor, with* a little tart- 

iiefs, but with no ftrength or fpirit. 

After it has ftood awhile, it begins, to 

grow thick and muddy, it moves up 

ind down, and throws fcUm and bubbles 

»f air to the fiirface. This is called 

'orking ox fermenting. It continues in 

us ftate for fome time, more or lefs, 

cording to the (juantity of the juicq 
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ftnd the temperature of the weather, and 
then gradually fetdes again, becoming 
clearer than at firft. It has now loft its 
fweet flat tafte, and acquired a brilknefs 
and pungency, wfth a heating and in- . 
toxicating property ; that is, it has be- 
come 'w'me. This natural proceis is 
called ihetinous fermentation^ and many 
liquors befide grape-juice are capable 
of undergoing it. ' • 

G, I have heard of the working of 
beer and ale. Is that of tlie fame 
kind ? 

T. It is ; and beer and ale may pro- 
perly be called barley-wine; for you 
know they are clear, brilk, and intoxi- 
cating. In the fame manner, Cyder is 
apple-wine, and mead is honey-wine ; 
and you have, heard of raifin and cur- 
rant wine, and a great many others. 

liar. Yes, there is elder-wine, and 
cowflip-wine, and orange-wine. 

G. Will every thliv^ ol\la3^\.iw\.'«s^^ 
mne ? 
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T. All vegetable juices that are fwe^^ 
^ro ca,pable of fermenting, and of pt^cp. 
facing a liquor of a vinous nature ; t> nt 
if they have little f wee tnefs, the liqueur 
is. proportionally weak and poor, and 
is, apt to become four or vapid. 

H^ But barley is not fwcet. 

T. Barley as it comes from the ear 
is not ; but before it is ufed for brewings 
it is made into malt, and then it is 
fenfibly fweet. You know w^hat malt is ?' 

H. I have ieen heaps of it in the 

* ■ ■ ... . . » , 

malt-houfe, buti do not know how it is 
made. 

T. Barley is made malt by putting 
it in heaps and wetting it, when it be- 
comes hot^ and fwells, and would fprout 
out, juft a^ if it were fown, unlefs it 
welie then dried in a kiln. By tliis ope- 
ration it acquires a fw^et tafte.^ Yow 
have drunk fweetwort ? 

H. YeL 

T. Well this, is made by ftceping 
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malt in hot water. The water extrafts 
and diflblves all tlie. Iweet or fugary 
part of the malt. It theu becomes like 
a naturally fneet juice. 

G: Would not lugar and water then 
make wine ? 

71 It would ; and the wines made in 
England of our common fruits and 
flowers have all a good deal of fu^ar in 
them. Cowflip flowers, for example^ 
give little more than tlie flavour to the 
wine named from them, and it is the 
fugar added to them, wliich properly 
makes the wine. 

G. But none of thefe wines are fp 
good as grape-wine. 

T. No, The grape, from the rich- 
nefs and abundance of its juice,, is the 
iVuitruniverfally preferred ior making 
wine, where it comes to perfeftipji,. 
which it feldom does in our climate, ex- 
cept by means of artificial heat. 

VOL. III. K 
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H. I fuppofe, then, grapes are fine 
iti the hotteft countries. 

71 Not fo, neither; they are pro 
perly a fruit of the temperate zone, an< 
^do not grow well between the tropics 
And in very hot countiies it is fcarcel; 
pofliible to liiake wines of any kind b 
keep, for they ferment fo ftrongly as t( 
turn four almoft immediately. 

G. I think "I have read of palm- win 
ontnecoaftof Guinea. 

71 Yes. A fweet juice flows. abun 
dantly from incifions in certain fpecie 
of the palm, which ferments immedi 
ately, and makes a Very pleafant fort o 
weak wine. But it muft be dru«k thi 
• fame day it is made, for oil the next i 
is as four as vinegar. 

G. What is vinegar — iS it not fou 
wihe? 

T. Every tiiUig that ttiakes wine wil 
make vinegar alfo ; and the itronger tfa 
4 
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wine, the fironger the vinegar. The 
vinous fermeotation niuft befirfi; brought 
pn, hut it need not produce perfeft wine; 
for when the intention is to mal^e vine- 
gar, the liquor is kept itill warm, an4 
it goes on without ftopping to anothec 
kind of fermentation, called the acetqtis^ 
the product of which is vinegar. 

G. I have heard of alegar. I fup* 
pofe that is vinegar made of ale. 

2! It is — but as ale is not fo ilrong 
as wine, the vinegar made from it is no( 
fo Iharp or perfe^;. But houfewive^ 
make good vinegar with fug^r and water, 

H. Will vinegar make people drunk 
if they take too much of it ? 

71 No. The wine lofes its intoxi- 
cating quality as well as its tafte on 
turning to vinegar.- 

G. What are fpirituous liquors— have 
they not fomething to do with wine ? 

71 Yes. They confift of the fpiritu- 
ous or intoxicating part of wine fepa* 
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rated from the reft. You nmv renien 
bcr that on talkhig of diftillation, I tol 
you that it was the raifing of a liquor ii 
ilcam or va])our, and condenfing il 
again; and that fome Ikjuors were more 
cafily turned to vapour than others, and 
were therefore called more volatile or 
evaporable- Now, wine is a mixed. or 
compound liquor, of which the greater 
part is water, but >vhat heats and in- 
toxicates is vbwus fpiriL This fpirit, 
being much more volatile than water, 
on the application of a gentle heat, flies 
off in vapoui^, and may be collefited by 
itfclf ift diftilling veflels ; — and thus ^ire 
niade fpiritnons liquors. i 

Gr. Will eveiy thing that you called 
wine, yield fpirits ? 

T. Yes ; every thing that has under*- 

l^one the vinous fermentation. Thus, 

n England, a great deal of malt-fpirit 

)'made from a kind of wort brought 

\to fennentation^ and then fet direflly 
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to diftil, without firit making ale or 
beer of it. Gin is a fpirituous liquor 
alfo got from com, and flavoured with 
juniper-berries. Even potatoi^s, car- 
rots, and turnips, may be made to af- 
ford fpirita, by firft fermenting their 
juices. I(A the Weft Indies ru^ is di^ 
tilled from the dregs of the fifgar canes 
wuihed out by water and fermented, 
JBHt brandy is difiilled from the. fer- 
mented juice of tiie grape^ and is made 
in tlje wine countries. 

G. Is fpirit of wine different froiifi 
fpirituous liquors ? . : ^ 

, 'J\ It is the ftrongeft pgirt. of them 
Sftiby^dMBHipg ^ver ag^in;, f^r aU.tliefe 
ftill contain a good deal of water^ aloqg 
ifitlit ft. pure fpirit, which ^lay.^ fepa- 
ntted by. .ft gentler heati.th^n w^ \ifed ai 
Mti But in order to proipure. this as 
fti'ong and.piure. ^^ppfliblei: it lomft \^ 
diftiUed feverahtimf^ over^.-al^ftS^ Wvr 

Mjf iome Ql^^-^^Ti^ 
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When pcrfedlly pure, it is the {mjjo, 
whatever Ipirituoiis liquor it is got 
from. 

H. My mamma has little bottles of 
lavender water. What is that ? 

T. It is Ipirit of wine flavoured with 
lavender flowers ; and it may in like 
manner be flavoured with m^ny other 
fragrant things, fince their' odoriferous 
part is volatile^ and will rife in vapour 
along with the fpirit ' ' ''• * •• 

//. Will not fpirit bf wine burn vio- 
lently? 

G. Th^t it will, I can tolWou ; and 
fo will rum ami brandy, for you know 
it was fet on fire when we made- (iiap* 
dragon. ' ' ' ■ ' ; 

" T. All fpirituoua li<ll<0fs ^r^ highly 
-inftaipiTiabl^, ahd the mOrfe ib the purer 
they are^ Oh^ way- of trj^gthe purity 
of fi*k4t fe to ftfe' if: it wU biifW all away 
ivitHoiitr' leaving any ihioifture behind. 
Tliei^ it i6»^mucti fighter tliiu w^aitct^ 4n4 
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that affords another way of judging of 
its ftreugth. A hollow ivory ball is fet 
to fwim in it ; and the deeper it finks 
down, the lighter, and therefore the 
more fpirituous, is thd liquor. . . 

G, 1 have heard much off the mis- 
chief done by fpirituous liquors^— pray 
-what good do they do ? . , . :. 

.Tr The ufe and abufe of M'ine and 
ifpirits is a very copious fubje6t ; and 
there is fcarcely any gift of human art, 
the general effedts of which are more 
:dubious. You ^ know what wine isfaid 
'tO'be given for»in the. Bible< 
f u. <x^ To make glad' the he^rt of man. 

T. RightL Ajid;nothingfbas;fuph,ap 
immediate :.efie32}ia infpiring vigour c(f 
(bodyaqditeind asfiwine. . It t^aniiha^ 
forrow and care, recruits from .ffttiguq, 
enlivens the feuii^ji-Jjiflftnieftthp .courage, 
^nd p^rfQvms^:>% htndBe4 fine ithings, of 
^hich.i iuoftldibrting'^QW abyptiA^t proof 
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fpeak almoftas much in its favour, h€}iA 
in diet and medicina. But its really 
good eiiisd:s are only when ufed io mo* 
deration ; and it imfortunately is one of 
thole things which man can hardly be 
brought to ufe moderately. 'Exceft in 
wine brings on efic^ the very contrary 
to its benefits. It ftupifies and enfeebles 
the mind, and fills the body with. in- 
curable difeafes. And this it does eveta 
when ufed without intoxication. But- a 
drunken man lofes for the time every 
4iftin6lion of a reafonable creature, arid 
becomes worfe than a brute beaft . On 
thi^' itcc^oUnt, M«homet enth-ely forbid 
'itB'ufe to his followers; and toi this day 
'it is Hot publiply drunk in any of the 
^^mtries that receive the (Mahometan 

*eligio!ir' ■ ■■•'•■'-:- >:.: '••; i 

/f.' Wtt*=not'that light ? - ' 

2! 1 thkik tm) U #e wDt^^ntireily 
tb'tenoiitttje^tfei^-thtagrtiw biay' be 
Miifufed, we:fhpuld4iav«-fcarce Anjf^^n- 
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joyments left ; and it is a proper exer- 
cile of our ftrength -of mind, to ufe 
good things with moderation, when we 
have it' in our power to do otherwile. 
. Cri. But fpirituous liquors are not 
gocidataU; are they? 

T. They have lb little good and fo 
much bad in them, that I confefs I wiih 
their common ufe could be aboliihed 
altogether. They are generally taken 
by the loweft clafs of people for the ex- 
prcfs purpofe of intoxication ; and they 
are much fooner prejudicial to the health 
than wine^ and indeed, when drunk 
unmixed, are no better than flow poi* 
fon. 

G, Spirit of wine is ufeful, thougli, 
for feveral things — is it not? 

1\ Yes ; and I would have all fpirits 
kept in the hands of chymifts aiid artilts 
who know how to employ tliem ufe*- 
fully. Spiritof wine will diffolvemany 
things that water will not. A^otU^<^^ 
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ries ufe them in drawing tin£ture8^. and 
artifts in preparing colours and making 
varniihes. They are likewife very 
powerful prefervatires firom corruptioa. 
You onay have feen ferpents and 4nfe^ 
brought from abroad in phials full of 
fpirits. 

G. I have. 

H. And I know of another ufe of 
fpirits. 

T. What is that? 

H. To bum in lamps. My grand- 
mamma has a tea-kettle with a lamp 
under it to keep the water hot, and ibe 
bums fpirits in it 

T. So (he does. Well — fo much for 
the ufes of thefe liquors. 

G. But you have faid nothing about 
ale and beer. Are they whotefome? 

T. Yes, in moderation. But they 
are fadly abufed> too, and rob niany 
men of their health as well as their 
money and fenfes. 
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G. Small beer ckies no harm, how- 
«?en 

71 No — ftnd we will indulge in p. 
good draught of it when we get home. • 

H. I like water better. 

T. Then drink it by all means. He 
thait is fatisfied with water has one want 
the lefS) and may defy thirit, in this 
country, at leaft; . ' ^ 

THE BOY WITHOUT A GENIUS. 

Mr. Wifeman the Schoelmafter, at 
the end of the fummer vacation, receiv- 
ed a new^ fcholar with the. foUowing^ 
letter; 

SlE, 

This will be delivered to 
yon by my fon Samuel, whom I beg 
leave to commit to your care, hoping 
that by your well-known fltill and 4Lt- 
tentioh you will be able to make fome- 
thing of him ; wbiqh, I aip forr^ to fay, 
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none of his niafters has hitherto done. 
He is now eleven, and yot can do 
nothing but read his mother tongue, and 
that but indifferently. We fent him at 
feven to a grammar fchool in our neigh- 
bourhood ; but his malter foon found 
that his genius wasnot turned to learning 
languages. He was then put to writ- 
ing, but he fet about it fo awkwardly 
that he made nothing of it He was 
tried at accounts, but it appeared, that 
he had no genius for that, neither. 
He could do iiothing . in .geograpl:^ for 
want of memory. . In Ihort, if he has 
any genius at ell, it does not yet ftibw 
itfelf. But I truft to your experience 
in cafes of this nature, to difcover what 
he is fit for, and to inftrufthim accord- 
ingly. ' I beg to be favoured Ihortly 
with your . opinion about him, and 
remain, Sir, .» -; . 

Your moft obedieat;4et vant, 
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When Mr. Wifeman had read this 
letter, he ihook his head, and faid to 
his affiftant, A pretty fubjeft they have 
fent us here ! a lad that has a great 
genius for nothing at aH. But perhaps 
my friend Mr. Acres expe6ts that a boy 
(hould (how a genius for a thing before 
he knows any thing about it — ^no un- 
common errour ! Let us fee, however, 
what the youth looks like. I fuppofe 
4ie is a human creature, at leaft. 

Mailer Samuel Acres was now called 
in. He came hanging down his head, 
and looking as if he was going to be 
flogged. 

Come hither, my dear ! faid Mr. 
Wifeman — Stand by me, and do not be 
afraid. Nobody will hurt you. How 
old are you ? 

Eleven laft May, Sir. ^ 

A well-grown boy of your age, in* 
deed. You love plo-y, I dare fay. 

Yes, Sir. 

VOJL III. Y 
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What, are you a good hand at mar- 
bles ? 

Pretty good, Sir. 

And can fpin a top, and drive a hoop^ 
I fuppo£B ? '^^ 

YeSf Sir. 

Then yoa have the full ufe of your 
tands and fingers ? 

Yes, Sir, 

Can you write, Samuel r 

I learned a little, Sir, but I left it oflf 
again. 

And why fo? 

Becaufe I could not make the letters. 

No ! Why how do you think otfaer 
boys do ? — have they more fingers than 
you ? 

No, Sin 

Are you not able to holdjt.pen^ weU 
s^s a marble ? 

Samuel was filent. 

Let m^ look at your band. 
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StniMel held out both his paws like a 
dancing bear. 

I fee nothing here to hinder you from 
^ writing as wel^ a& any boy in the fchooL 
You can read, I fuppofe, 
' Yea, Sir. 

Tell me then what is written over 
the fchool-room door. 

Samuel with fome hefitation read, 

VHATEVER MAN HAS DONE, MAN 

MAY DO. 

Pray how did you learn to read ?—: 
Was it not with taking pains ? 

Yes, Sir. 

Well — taking more pains will enable 
you-to read better. Do you know any 
thing of the Latin grammar ? 

No, Sir. 

Have you never learned it ? 

I tried. Sir, but I could not get it 
by heart. 

. Why, you can fay fome things by , 
heart. I dare fay you can tell me the 

¥4 
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names of the days of the week ii 
order. 

Yes, Sir^ I know them, 
j ; And the months in tlie year, perl 

;}.! Yes, Sir. 

.|i And you could probably repeat 

;t! names of vour brothers and fifters, 

all your father's fervants, and half 
people in the village befides. 
I believe I could, Sir. 
Well— and is hicj > h(eCj hoc^ mo 
difficult to remember than thefe ? 
'^m , Samuel was filent. 

\y^ ' Have you learned any thing of c 

M counts ? 

i; ' I went into addition, ^ir, but 1 d 

i; not go on with it 
r\ . Whyfo? 
I ! I could not do it, Sir. 

How many marble* can you buy f 
a penny ? 
Twelve new oiies, Sir. 
And how many for a halfpenny ? . 
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Six. 

And how many for two-pence ? 

Twenty.four. 
V If you i^ere 4x> have a penny a day, 
whiat would that make in a week ? 
. Seven-pence. 

' But if you paid two-penco out of 
that, what would you have ieft ? 
'. - Samuel fhldied awhile, and tlien faid, 
iive-pence. . 

Right Why . here you have been 
pra£lifiiig the'ifour great rules f)£ arith- 
metic, addition^ fubtra6tion, multi- 
plicatiiony ind divifion. Learning ac- 
counts isi no more- thaB this. Well, 
Samuel, I fee what you are fit for. I 
fhall fet yon about nothing but Vvhat 
3rci9 ane jdble to.daj' but obferve, you 
rfmifi-'Ao it' /We have no I carUt 
here Now gp'ampMg-yoiur . fchook- 
feikyws. .\ !)r(»7'; r\ ■*!■•/ • 
.' Samodrwenil'aw>ay/'^ad that his ex>- 
ikmina^iiX) waidxlii«vdiijd i^idi mare coBr 
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fidence in his powers than he had fdt 
before. 

The next day he began buiinefs. A 
bpy lels than hiuiielf was called out to 
fet him a copy of letters, and another 
was appointed to ^ear liim grammar- 
He read a few fentences in Englifli that 
he could perfeftly underftand, to the 
mafter himfelf. Thus by going on 
*lteadily and flowly, he made a fenfible 
progrefs. He had ahready joined his 
lettsrs^ got ail the declehfiohs perfeflly^ 
and half the multiplication table, when 
Mr. Wileman thdtight Lt time to an* 
fwer hisr'fatlier's letter; which be did 
as follows: • ^ - * ■ . i 

SivK, . ;■ .^.' • i I: ■'■ 

' J.ii(i»r> thiikk it right to give 
.yoib fdme^informttioii concerning -yoirr 
fon. : lYoo pei^iapa jexpe6ted/it foonei*, 
but I always wilh to avoid hafty judg- 
ments. You iff entioae4fi»/ybar letter 
^at it badiiofo}ieft beeaxiAAsavered which 
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ir&y his genius pointed. If by genius 
you meant fuch a decided bent of mind 
to any one purfuit as will lead to excel 
with little* or no labour or inftruftion, 
I muft fay that 1 have not met with fuch 
a quality in more than three or four boys^ 
in my life, and your fon is certainly not 
among the number. But if you mean 
only the ability W* do fome of thofe 
things which the greater part of man- 
kind can do when -properly taught, I 
tati afBrm that 1 find in him no peculiar 
deficiency.' = And whether you chooi'e 
to bring-'hiih' lip to trade or.to fome 
praftical profeffion, I fee no reafon to 
doubt' ^t ho may in time become fufn 
fici^ntly qualified for it It is . my fd- 
Tcairite maxima 'Sir, that. every 'thing 
mo&'vahiable iA.fi)i$^ife may generally 
be:acqiiiro(l:b]!vtftkiflg!p9iiiatorjt Your 
fon hflsalready -JbDiirmiiich time in the 
fruillefsrexp6Qatio5L0f ;r6dding t)ut what 
he. icoJuld. take up qf lus ^own accoril^ 
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Believe me, Sir^ few boy& wiU take ii|^ 
any thiog of their own accord but a top^ 
or a marble. I will take care, while het 
Is with me, that he loies no more tima 
this way, but is employed about thingi 
that are Ht for him, not doubting that 
we ihair find him fit £ar ^tkem. 
I am, Sir, ^oura, ^c 

SolovWisemaH^. « 



■ 1 1 • • 



Though the doffarine of this letter 
not perfe&Iy agrei with Mr. Aaw!» 
notions, yet being oonvinced that Mjt4 
Wifeman was more likely to <initke 
fomefhing of his fon than 4iny of hia 
former preceptors, he conttnued him 
atthisfchool for fome yiearBj and had 
the iatisfivdiion $o find baa gmng on iar 
a fteadyeourfe of ig^ftual improvon^b 
Indue lime a prpibiB«iA't(^aflE ohofpaiot 
him, which feetned to fuit ftas tetnpet 
aDd' talents, but for wtiich:liehadm 
particular tum^ haiing aeVeipttlioOjg^ 
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at all about it He made a refpeftable 
figure in it, and went through the world 
with credit and ufefulnefs, though mth- 
0ut a genius. . 

HALT-A-CROWN'S WORTH. 

• * 

« • 

Valentine was in his thirteenth 
year, and a fcholar in one of our great 
fehools. He was a well-difpofed boy, 
but could not beip envying a little Ibme 
of his companions, who had a larger al* 
Ibwance of money than bimfelf. He 
ventured in a letter to found his father 
on the fubjefli not direftly alking for 
a particular fum, but mentioning that 
many of the boys in his clafs had half- 
m-crown a wfeek for pocket-money. 
- His . father^ who did not choofe to 
comply with his wifties for various rea- 
fons, nor yet to refufe him in a mortify- 
ing manner, wrote an anfwer, the chief 
purpofe of which was to make him fen^* 
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fible what fort o& a Atm hatf-s-crowii %. 
week was, and to how mtfajr more itn* 
portant ufes it might be put^ than Id 
provide a fchool-boy with things abfo^ 
lutely iuperfluous to hitn. 

It is calculated (faid he) thitt a grown 
man may be kept in health and fit for 
labour upon a pound and a half of good 
bread a day. Suppofe the value of thk 
to be two-pence half-pcnnyy and add a 
penny for a quart of Hniilk» which will 
greatly improve bis diet^ Half-a-crowa^ 
will keep him eight or ouie days in thisn 
manner. 

A common labourer's wages in our 
country are feven ihiUmgs per week^: 
and if you add fomewhat extraordinary 
for harveft work, thia. wiU not make it 
amount to three half-crowns on an aver- 
age the^ear round. Soppofe his wife 
and children to earn another haif-crowdu 
For tliis ten ihiUings per week he will 
maintaia himfel£ hia wi£E; and half-a^ 
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-difzen cfaildreB, in food, lodging, clotlies, 
alid fuel. A half-cro%vn then may be 
wctoamed die full ireekly maintenance of 
ttro human creatures in every thing 

necei&ry. 

Where potatoes are much cultivated, 
two bilftels, ireighing eighty pounds 
apiece, vaiy te purchafed for half-a- 
^own. Here are one hundred and fixty 
«piMifids of fdid food, of which, allow- 
ing ibr the wi^ in dreffing, you may 
^reckon tvtK) {sounds and a half fufficient 
for tbe fole daily fvourifhrnent of one 
perfon. At tins tate, nine people might 
be fed a week {6c half-a-crown ; poorly 
indeed, but fo as many thoufands are 
fedi, with the additioii of a little fait or 
'batterinilic 

If the father of a numerous family 
wfcte otft df work, or the mother lying- 
in, a •:panfh would lihink half^a-crown u 
we^ a very ample affiftawre to them. 

iMany of ihe cottagers round u^ would 
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receive with great thankfulnefs a lix- 
penny loaf per week, and reckon it a 
very material addition to their childrenls 
bread. For half-a-crown, therefore, 
you might purchafe — the weekly bleff- 
ings of five poor families. * 
• Porter is a fort of luxury to a poor* 
man, but not a ufelefs one, fince it will 
ftand in the place of fome folid food, 
and enable him to. work. with better 
heart You could treat a hard-working 
man with a pint a day of this liquor 
for a fortnight, with half-arcrown. . 

Many a cottage in the country inha- 
bited by a large family is let for forty 
ihillings a year. Half-a-crown a week 
would pay the full rent of three fuch 
cottages, and allow fomewhat over for 
repairs. « 

The ufual price for fchooling at a 
dame-fchool in a village is two*pence a 
week. You might therefore get fifteen 
children inftrufted in reading and the 
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girls in fewing, for half-a-crown week- 
ly. But even in a town you nught get 
them taught reading, writing, and ac- 
counts, and fo fitted for any comnibn 
trade, for five (hillings a quaf ter ; and 
therefore half-a-crown a week would 
keep fix children at fuch a fchool, and 
provide them with book^ befides. 

All thefe ai'e ways in which half-a- 
crown a wecjk might be made to do a 
great deal of good to others. 1 fliall 
now jult mention oi)e or two ways of 
laying it out with advantage to yburfelf. 

I know you are very fond of coloured 
plates of plants, and other objefts of 
natural hiftory. There are now feveral 
works of this fort publilhing in monthly 
numbers, as the Botanical Magazine, 
the Englifli Botany, the Flora Rultica, . 
and the Natur^lift's Magazine. , Now 
half-a:crown a week would reach the ' 
purchafe of the beft of thefe. . 

The fauie fum laid out in the old 

VOL. III. Gl 
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^o6k fliops in London would buj 
more claffics, and pretty editions 
in one year, than you could ret 
five. 

Now I do not grudge laying out 
a-crown a week upon you ; but wh< 
-many good things for youriclf 
others .may be done with it, I an 
-willing you ihould fquander it awa' 
your fcboolleliows in tarts and trin 

THE RAT WtTH A BELL 

A FABLE. 



A LASCXold houfe inthecountr 

■Co extremely infelled with rats, tin 
thing could be fecured from thei 
predatiohs. They^. fcaled the wa 
attack -flitches Of bacon, though 
93 high asthc ceiling. Hanging-ft 
afforded no protedion to the cheef 

'^aftry. The/ penetrated b^ iv\ 
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the fiore-room, and plundered it of 
preferves apd fweetmeata They gnaw- 
ed through cupboard doors, under- 
kained floors, and ran races behind the 
wainfcots. The cats could not get at 
them ; they were too cunning aad too 
well fed to meddle with poifon ; and 
traps only now and then caught a heed<« * 
left ftragglcr. One of thefe, however, 
on^ being taken, was the occafion of 
pra3ifing a new device. This was, to 
faften a collar with a fmall bell about 
the prifoner's neck, and then turn hiai^ 
loofe agaiuv 

Overjoyed at the recovery of bis li* 
beriy, the rat ran into the neareft hole^' 
and went in fearch of his companions. 
They heard at a diftance the beti tinkle, 
tinkle, through the dark parages, and 
£ufpe£ting feme enemy had got among 
tliem, away they fcoured, fotne one way 
and iibme anotther- Tfeft Vsri^-Hj^^^x 

/)(ir/'ued ; and foaa gatSa»%^i» c»»f^^^ 
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their flight, he was greatly amufed 
by it. . Wherever he approached, it 
was all hurry-fcurry, and not a tail of*- 
one of them was to be 1 ben. He chafed 
his old friends from hole to hole, and 
room to room, laugliing all the while 
at their fears, and increafing them by 
all the means in his power. Prefently 
he had the whole houfe to himfelf. 
" That's right (quoth he) — the fewer, 
the better cheer." So he rioted alone 
among the good things, and (luffed till 
he could hardly walk. 

For two or three days this courfe of 
life went on very pleafantly. He ate, 
and ate, and played the bugbear to per- 
fection. At length he grew tired of 
tills Jonely condition, and longed to 
mix with his companions again upon 
the former footing. But the difficulty 
was, how to get rid of his bell. He 
pulled and tugged with his fore feet, 
^ncf almoA wore the (k\u ofi Yv\?. xv^^V. 
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in the attempt, but all in vain. The 
bell was now his plague and torment. 
He wandered from room to room, ear- 
neiUy deiiring to make himfelf known 
to one of his companions, but they all 
kept out of his reach. At laft, as he 
was moping about difconfolate, he fell 
in pufs's way, and was devoured in an 
infiant 

He who is raifed fo much above his 
fellow-creatures as to be the pbjeft of 
their tefrour, muft fuffer for it in lofing 
all the comforts of fociety. He is a 
folitary being in the midft of crowds. 
He keeps them at a diftance, and they 
equally Ihun him. Dread an<| affodtion 
cannot fubfift together. 



■ 
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TRIAL* 

Of a Complaint made againfi fundry pcrfohs for breeding 
the windoufs jnf Dorotby CAR£FUt> VUdbvo, and Dealer 
in G'uxgcrhi^egd, . _ 

The court being fat, there appeared 
in perfon the ^Vidow Doro/Z/j/ Carefidy 
to make a complaint againft Henry 
Luck/efi, B,nd, other perfon or perfons 
unknown, for breaking three panes of 
glafs, Value' nihqpence, iiV;the houfe of 
the iaid widow! Being dhecled to te 






tell 
her cafe to'tlie court, Ihe made a ciirt- 
fey, and began as follows : ' \ 

* This was mOant as a fequel of Uiat very 
plcafing aud ingenious little work, entitled Ju- 
vtnile Trials, \\\ which a court of .Tuft ice is fup- 
pofed to be inftituted in a boarding-fchool, 
compolbd of the fcholars themfclves, for the 
^urpofe pf trying otfeiices commiUeOi vxl 'tcVooV* 



t .• 
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" Plcafe your lordlhip, I was fitting 
at work by my firefide, between the 
hours of fix and leven in tUe evening, 
jult as it was growing duik, and little 
Jack was fpinning befide me, when all 
at once crack went the window, and 
down- fell a -little baiket of cakes that 
was- fet tip againft it. 1 ftarted up, 
and cried to Jack^ Blefsmc, what's the 
matter?- So IkysJack, Somebody has 
thrown- a ftorio oiid-br^e the window, 
and I dare fay it is f6\ne of the ItehOdN 
boys. Witlvthat I ran out of the houfe, 
dnd faw fomd bdye'rtiaking oft' as faiV 
as they could go. ^>S© Imn after theui as 
quick as my old -legs would carry iftef- 
but I ftioutd'itevc*ri4i»ve comelnfettr* 
fhdui, if onli^'liAd * i^«t4iaj>i)t^i1$d' \o.'lWll 
dOwuv -Ilim I WiUgft^» and *'**<5*ictJtV 
back \^' mv h</rfI4fjo^idli-iri^^*^##' 
Wrtf utortcfe/tt) be ruaftfif UUJtyt't.lfcB^ > 
l^fs^ Sot^ J? ioldi hinill J#m(tUic<>fi\^^Mlir 
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worfliip will make him pay the damage, 
and I ttiink he deferves a good whip* 
ping into the bargain,' for injuring a 
poor widow woman," 

The Judge having heard Mrs, Care- 
ful's ftory, defu ed lier to fit down ; and 
then calling up mafter Lucklef% aiked 
him what he bad to fay for himfelf. 
Luckl^fs appeared with his face a good 
deal fcratched, and looking very rue- 
fully. After making his bow, and fob* 
bing two or three Umes, lie; faid : 

^' My lord) I am ast innocent of thi& 
matter as any boy in the fchopl,^ and I 
amfure I bavefuffered enough about it 
already. My lord, . Billy Thompfom 
aad'I'Were pUjing iu. the lane: near 
Mrs,. Oarefurs h wfe,- ^hen w^ lijeard 
^ wiwjowi cr»<Ji;i.aiid djre^ly aftAr» 
Am^ ,€aine funniog ouilQwarda us, IJp^ 
oq tliifi hiSAj faOi.away, and Ijraa to^ 
iMakiog Ji might liear the blame. But 

•Atf 9fmo0 « littk w]a^»< 1 «»i3^\^ 
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over fomcthing that lay in the road, 
arid before I could get up again, {he 
overtook me, and caught me by the 
liair, and began lugging and cuffing mc. 
I told her it was not I that broke her 
>vindow, but it did not fignify ; io ihe 
dragged mc to the light, lugging and 
Icratching me all the while, and then 
faid flie M^ould inform againlt me ; and 
that is all I know of the matter/* . 

Jtulge. I find, good woman, 'you 
were willing to revenge yourfelf, with- 
out waiting for the juftice of this court 

JVidow Careful. My lord, I confefs 
I was put into a paffion, and did not 
properly confider what I was doing, » 

Judge. Well, where is Billy Thomp- 
fon ? 

Billy, Here, my lord. 

Judge. You have heard what Harry 
Lucklels fays. Declare, upon your 
honour, whether he has fpoken the 
truth. 
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Billy. My lord, 1 am fiire neitiier he 
nor I, liad any concern in breaking the 
windows. We were ftanding togetlier 
at the time, and I ran on hearing the 
door open^ for fear of being charged 
with it, and he followed. But what 
became of him, I did not ftay to fee. 

Judge. 3o, you let jour friend fliift 
for himfelf, and only thought of faving^ 
yourfelf. But did you fee finy other 
perfen about tl^e houfe, or in the lane ? 
Billj/. My lord, I thought I heard 
fomebody on tlie other fide of the hedge 
creeping along» a little before the win* 
dow was broken, but I faw nobody^ 

Judge. You hear, good woman, wh«t 

\ alleged in behalf of the pcrfon you 

ive accufed. Have you any otiiijei: 

idence againft him ? 

(Vidozo Careful. One might be fure 

t they would deny it, and tell lies for 

another : but T hope I am not tO 

mt off in that maaucr. 



Judge. * I mull tell you, miftrefs, that 
yoM give too much lil>erty to your 
tongue, and . are guilty of as much in- 
juftice as that of which you complain. 
I fhould te forr5% indeed, if the young 
gentlemen of this fchool deferved tlie 
aeneral charafter of liars. You will 
find among us, I hope, as juftafenfe 
of what is right and honour. ble, as 
aniong thofe who are older ; and our 
%vorthy mafter certainly would not per- 
mit us to try ofibnces in this manner, 
if he thought us capable of bearing 
falfe witnefs in each other's favour. 

JVidow Car^uL I alk your lordfliifrs 
pardon, I did not mean to oftend ; but 
it is a heavy lofs for a poor woman, and 
though I did not catch the boy in the 
faft, he was the neareft when it was 
done. 

Judge. As that is no .more than a fuf- 
picion, and he has the poiitive evidence 
of his fchool-feUow to his favour, it 
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will be iitipoflible to convicl hini, con- 
fiftently with the rules af juftice. Have 
you dilcovered any other circumftance 
that may point out the offender ? 

IVidow CarcJiiL IMy lord, next morn- 
ing Jack found on the floor this top, 
%vhich I fuppofe the window was broke 
with. 

Judge. Hand it up^ — Here, gentle- 
men of the jury, pleafe to examine it, 
and fee if jpu can difcovcr any thing 
of its owner. 

Jurymaiu Here is P/ R* cut upon 
it. ' 

Amthe7\ Yes, and I am fure I re- 
collect Peter Riot's iiavingjuft fuch a 
one.* 

t Another. 'So do I. 

Judge. Matter Riot, is this your top? 

Riot, I don't' know, my lord, pet- 
haps it may be mine ; I have had a 
great many tops, and when I have done 
frjdi tiiem, 1 throw tlieiu awav, 'dud 
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any body may pick them up that pleafes. 
You fee it has loft its peg. 

Judge. Very well, fir. Mrs. Care- 
ful, you may retire. 

Widow Cartful. And muft I have no 
amends, my lord ? 

Judge. Have patience. Leave every 
thing to the court We ihall do you 
all tlie juftice in our power. 

As loon as the widow was gone, the 
Judge rofe from his feat, and with much 
folemnity thus addrefied the affembly : 

Gentlemen, — this bufinefs, I confefs, 
gives me much diflatisfaftion. A popr 
woman has been infultedand injured iil 
her property, apparently without pro- 
vocatioQ ; and though Khc has not been 
;?ible to conviSt the offender, it cannot 
be doubted that flie, as well as the world 
in general, will impute the crime to 
fome of our fociety. Though I am in 
my own mind convinced that in her 
paifion ihe charged ^tv \wv<^^^^ "^'^^'^ 

VOL. Ill, n "^ 
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yet the circumftance of the top js ^ 
Itrong lufpicion, indeed alnioft a proo ^^ 
that the perpetrator of this unman? ^ 
niifchicf was one of our bodv. Th 
owner of the top has juftly obferved tliaf 
its havnifi; been his property is no cer- 
tain ))roof againft him. Since there- 
fore, in the prcfent defeft of evidence, 
the whole fchool niuft remain burden- 
ed with the difcredit of this aftion, and 
Ihare in the guilt of it, 1 think fit, in 
tlie fnft place, to decree, tliat reftitu- 
tion fliall be made to the fufferer out of 
the public cheft ; and next, tliata court 
of inquiry be inftituted for the exprefs 
purpofe of fearching tl^oroughly into 
this aftair, with power to examine all 
perfojis ui)on honour, who are thought 
likely to be able to throw light upon it 
1 hope, gentlemen, thefe mcaiUrcs meet 
with your concurrence ! 

The whole court bowed to the Judge, 
and exprefled their entire latlsfaclion 

with ills cletemnasitmi. 
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• It was then ordered, that the public 
trealurer ihould go to the Widow Care- 
ful's houie, and pay her the fum of 
one Ihilling, making at the fame time 
a handfome apology in the name of the 
fchool. And fix perfons Were taken 
by lot out of the jury to compofe the 
court of inquiry, which wa^^to fit in 
the evening. 

The court then adjourned. 

On the meeting of the court of in- 
quiry, the firft thing propofed by the 
Prefident was, that the perfons *who 
ufually played with mafl:er Riot flioUld 
be fent for. Accordingly Tom Friflt 
and Bob Loiter were fummoncd, when 
the Prefident alked them upon their 
honour, if they knew th6 top to have 
been Riot's. They faid they did. 
•They were tlien alked whefher. they re- 
membered wh^n Riot had itin his pof- 
.icflion ? \ :M . 
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Frijk. He had it the day before yel^ 
terday, and fplita top of mine^with it 

Loiter. Yes, ^nd then, as he wasmak* 
ing a ftroke at mine, the peg flew out. 

Prefid. What did he then do with it? 

Frijk. He put it into his pocket, and 
faid, as it was a ftrong top, he would 
have it mended. . 

Prcfid. Then he did not tlirow it 
away, or give it to any body ? 

Loit^. No; he pockettedit up, and 
we faw no more of it 

Prejid. Do yqu know of any quarrel 
he had witli Widow Carefiil ? 

FriJk. Yqs ; a day or two before he 
went to lier fliop for fome gingerbread; 
but as he aheady owed her lixpence, flue 
would not let him have any till he had 
paid his debts.- 

Prefid., How did he take this difap- 
pointment ? . 

Prijk. He faid he would be revenged 
on her. 
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Prejid. Are you fure He iifed iuch 
words ? \ . ' . . ^ 

Frifk. Yes, Loiter heard him as well 
as mylelf. 

Loiter, I did, Sir. 

Prcjid. Do either of you know any 
more of this affair ? 

Both, No, Sin 

Pre/id. You may go. 

The Prefiderit now obfci^^ed, that 
thefe witneffes had done a great deal in 
eftablifliing proofs againft Riot ; for it 
was now pretty certain that no one but 
himfelf could have been in poftelfion of 
the top at the time the crime was com- 
mitted; and alfo it appeared, that he had 
declared a malicious intention againft 
tlie woman, which it was highly proba- 
ble he would put into execution.^— As 
tlie court was debating about the next 
ftep to be taken, tliey were acquainted 
that Jack, the wid^wi*'^ ^^w, ^^Sr?^^:^- 
ingut the fchoo\ ^ox^i ioK:. ^ii^xJi^J^> 

\\^3 
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and a perfen being fen^ 'out for Ax 
Riot was found threatening the bo^ 
anfi bicJding him gp .home about his bui j 
nefs. The boy was however copveye#/ 
fafely into the room, when he thus ad- 
dreiTed.hirnfelf to the Prefident 

Jack. Sir, and pleafe ypur wQijPhip, 
as I was looking about li)is morning for 
fticks in the hedge over "againftr bur 
houfc^ I • fbund this buckle^ So I 
thought to 'myfelf, fuj^ this rauft he- 
long to the rafi^al that broke our win- 
dows. So I have brought it to fee if 
any body in the fchool would own it. 

Prejtd, On which fide of the hedge 
did you find it ? 

Jack. On the other ;fide from our 
houie, in the clofe. 

Pre/id. Let us fee it Gentlemen, 
this is fo fmart a buckle, that I am furo 
I rein<^^ber it at once, and fo I dare 
lay you all do ? 
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Pre/id, lias ^ny body obferved Riot s 
fhoes to day ? 

One lioif.^ Yes, 1^ has got them tied 
with firings. 

' Fre/zd. Very well, Gentlemen; we 
have ootbing more to do than to draw 
up an account of aU the evidence we 
have heg^rd, and lay it before his lord- 
lliip, Jack, you may go home. 

Jack. Pray, Sir, let Ibmebody go with 
me, for I am afraid of Kiot, who has 
juft been threartening me at the door. 

Pre/Id IVIafter Bold will pleafe to go 
along vyith the boy, 

The minutes of the court were then 
drawn up, and the Prefident took them 
to the Judcre's chamber. After the 
Judge h^-d perufed them, he ordered an 
indictment to be drawn up againft Peter 
Kiot, *' for that he meanly, clandeftine- 
ly, and with nralicc aforctliought, had 
fcroken three panes in the wiudow of 
U'idow CaretuV, vc\X\\ *o, ^^xX^v^NsS^^^- 
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men t called a top, whereby he had 
committed an atrocious injury on an 
innocent perfon, and had brought a dif- 
grace upon the Ibciety to which he 
belonged." At the fame time, he fent an 
officer to inform mafter. lliot that his 
trial would come on the next morning. 
Riot, who was with fome of his gay 
companions, affeftcd to treat the matter 
with great indifference, and even to 
make a jeit of it. Howeverj in the 
morning hd thought it belt to endeavour 
' to make it up ; and accordingly, when 
the court was affembled, he fent one of 
his friends with a (hilling, faying that he 
would not trouble them with any further 
inquiries, but would pay the fiim that 
had been iflued out of the public ftock. 
On the receipt; of this meflage, the 
Judge rofe with much fe verity in his 
countenance, and obferved, that by fuch 
a contemptuous behaviour towards the 
court the crjwinal had greal\^^ a^A^^ x.^ 
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his o(Fencc ; he ordered two pfficers u ith 
their fiaves immediately to go and bring 
in Riot, and to ufe force if he fliould re- 
IHt them. The culprit, tjbinking it beft 
to fubmit, was prefently led in betweeq 
the two officers ; when being placed 5tJt 
the bar, the judge thus addrefl'^iMi him : 

^' I ana forry, Sir, that any member 
pf tbis'lpciety cati be fo little jfeixfibk-of 
the nature of a criioe, and fo little ac- 
quainted with the principles of a epiurt 
of juftice, as ydu Jmve (hown yourfelf to 
be, by the propofal you took the ieipro'' 
per liberty of fending to us. If you 
meant it as aconfeffion of your guilt, you 
certainly ought tp have waited to receive 
from us the penalty we thotugbt proper 
tp infli6l, aad»not to have imagined that 
an offer of the mere payment of da- 
mages would fatisfy the claims of juf- 
tice againfe you. If you had only 
broken tjje ^vindow by accicient, and 
an your own aeeotd o^«^^ ^^^^2cvs»5i^^ 
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nothing lefs tlian the full damages could 
have been accepted. But you now 
ftand charged with having done this 
niiichief, meanly, fecretly, and mali- 
cioufly, and thereby have added a great 
deal of criminal intention to the aft. 
Can you then think that a court like 
this, dcfigned to watch over the morals, 
as well as proteft the properties, of our 
community, can fo lliglitly pafs over 
fuch aggravated offences ? You- can 
claim no merit from confeffing the 

•crime, now that you know fo much 
evidence will appear againft you. And 
if you choofe ftill to plead not guilty, you 
are at liberty to do it, and we will pro- 
ceed immediately to the trial, without 

. taking any advantage of the confeffion 
implied by your offer of payment." 
. Kiot ftood filent for fome time, and 
then 'begged to be allowed to confult 

, with his friends, what was beft for him 

. tOido^ , This was agve\id to, ^tvdVv^ vi^^ 
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permitted to retire, though under guard 
of an officer. After a Ihort abfcnce, 
he returned with more humility ia his 
looks, and faid that he pleaded guilty, 
and threw himfelf on the mercy of tlie 
court The Judge then made a fpeech 
of fome length for the purpofe of con- 
vincing the prifouer, as well as the by- 
itanders, of the enormity of the crime, 
lie then pronounced the following fen- 
tence: 

*^ You, Peter Riot, are hereby fen- 
tenced to pay the fum of half-a-crown 
to the public treafury, as a fatisfaftion 
for the milchief you have done, and 
your attempt to conceal it. You are 
to repair to Uie houfe of Widow Care- 
ful, accompanied by fuch witneffes 
as wc fliall appoint, and there, having 
firft paid her the iumyou owe her, yd^ 
fiiall alk her pardon for the infult you 
offered her. You fliall likewife, to 
nionow, after fchoo\^ ftaw^ w>^ \vi ^^^^ 
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place, and before all the fcholars alk 
pardon for the difgrace you have been 
the means of bringing upon the fociety; 
and in particular you ihall apologize to 
mafter Lucklefs, for the difagreeable 
circunlftance you were the means of 
bringing him into. Till all this is con\- 
plied with, j^ou Ihall not prefame to 
come intt) the play ground, or join in 
any of tlie diverfions of thefchool; and 
all pcrfons are hereby admoniflied not 
to keep you company till this is done." 

Riot was then difmiffed to his room ; 
and in the afternoon he was taken to 
the widow's, who was pleafcd to receive 
his fubmifiion gracioufly, and at the 
fame time to apologize for her own im- 
proper treatment of mafter Lucklefs, 
to whom Ihe lent a prefent of a nice 
Wall by way of amends. \ 

Thu^ ended tliis important bufmcfs. 
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THE LEGUMINOUS PLANTS. 

Tutor-^-^eorge — Harry. 
G. What a delightful ftnell i 

_ _ • * 

H. Charming! It is fweeter than 
Mr. Effence's Ibop, 

T. Do you know whence it com^ ? 

G. O — it is from the beanrfield on 
the otfaer. fide of tlie hedge, I fuppofe. 

T. It is. This is the month in which 
beajis are in bloffom. See— -the ftallcs 
are fuUof their black and white flow- 
ers. 

H. ITee pease in bloflbm, too, on the 
other fide of the field. 

6r. You told U9 fome time ago of 
gra(s and com flowers, but they make 
a poor figufe compared to thefe. 

T. TThey do. The glory of a coyn- 
£eld i$ when it \s \\^^ % V^x^^^^st '^j^ 

VOL, III. \ 
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beans look very ihabbily at that time. 
Ikit luppofe we take a clofer view of 
thefe bloflbrris. Go you, George, and 
bring me a bean plant; and you, Har- 
n*, a pea. ^'heif go und bring them. 

T. Now let us fit down an^ compare 
them. Do you think thefe flowers 
mucii alike ? 

//. O no — very little. 

Q, Yes^ — a good deal ! 

T. A little and a good deal ! How 
can that he ? Come, let us fee. In the; 
firft place they do not much refemble 
each other in fize or colour. 

6r. No— but I think they do in fhape. 

T. True. They are both irregular 
flowers, and have the fame diftribution 
of parts. They are of the kind called 
papilionaceous, from papilioy the Latin 
word for a butterfly, which infefil they 
arc thought to refemble. 

G. The pea does a little^, but not 
muchf 
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t 

T. Some do much more than thefe. 
Well— *you Tee firlt; a broad leaf ftand- 
iiig upright, but fomewhat bent back ; 
this is named the Jiandard. On each 
fide are two narrower, called the wings. 
The under fide of the flower is formed 
of u hollow part refembling a boat : 
this is called the keel. 

G. It is very like a boat, irideed ! 

7! In fome kinds, however, it is di- 
vided in the middle, and fo 'is like a 
boat fplit in two. All thefe parts have 
claws which unite to form a tube, fet 
in a cali/x or flower cup. This tube, 
you obferve, is longer in the l)ean than 
in the pea, and the proportions of^ the 
other parts are fomewhat diflfereiit; but 
the parts themfelvcs are found in both. 

H. So they are. I think them alike 
now. 

' T. That is the confequence of* ex- 

a^mining^ clofely. Nov^ kX \v5 V\%^^ 

1^ 
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all the leaves of this bean flower but the 
keel. What do you think this bcmt 
contains ? 

G. It rnuft be thofe little things that 
you told us 9.re in all flowers. 

//. The chives and pUtil. 

T. Right. I will draw down the keel 
gently, and you fliacU fee tkeuii 

JL How curious ! 

T. Here are a number of chives join- 
ing in their bodies fo as to make a. 
pound tube, or cylinder, through which 
comes out a crooked thread, which i3 
the piftil. I will now w.ith a pin (Ut 
this cylinder. What do you fee witluo 
itr 

G. Somewhat like a little pod- 

T. True — and to Ihow you that it is 
a pod, I will open it, jyid you ihail fee 
the feeds within it. 

//. What tiny things! Is this tiien 
what makes the bean pod afterwards ?. 

JTl'Jt is. When the b\offom Aio^?»^ 
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.this feed-veflel grows bigger and bigger, 
•iud at length hardens as the feeds grow 
ripe, becomes black and fhrivelled, and 
-wbuld burft and flied the feeds, if they 
ii^ere not gathered. 

G. I have feen feveral burft pods of 
r our fweet pease under the wall, with no- 
- thing left in thein. 

7! And it is common for the field 
peajJe and beans to lofe a great part of 
:the feeds while they are getting in. 

H.'Ai the bottom of this pea-ftalk 
there are tome pods fet already. 

' T. Open one. You fee that the pod 
is compofed of two Ihells, and that all 
the feeds are fattened to one fide of the 
' pocf but alternately to each fliiell. 
G. Is it the fame in beans ? 
T. Yes, and in all other pods of the 
papilionaceous flowers. Well — this is 
the general ftrufture of a very numerous 
arid ufeful clafa oi ^\iaLW\& ^'^^^ "^^ 
: ieguniinomox podded. Cil^^^^^^^* 
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country^ tljc greater pat*t9,re herbacepu^ 
with Ibm^ Ihjrubs. lo the ^%rm cUr 
mates there arq alfo tatt treeiSi. Mafty 
of the }eguniinou3 plaints ai£oc4 exc^ 
lent nourilhment for man and baaft; eAd 
their pods have tlie iiame oipulfe, 

G. I hav^ read of per£on3 lining on 
pulfe, but I did not know what it 
meant before, 

T, It is frequently njentioifced an part 
of the diet of abftemioae perfood. Of 
this kind, we eji.t peaae^ beaAs, and Jcid- 
ney or Freach bean3, of all wbi<* tbeie 
are a variety of forts cultivated* Other 
nations eat lentiles and lupiniSy wiiich 
are of this x^lafe ; with feveral others. 

//. I remember our lujrins in the 
garden have flowers of this kind, with 
pods grow ing in cltifiers. But we 
only oultivate them for the colour and 
fmelL 

T. But other nations eat them. Then 
fiJ/i/ie kinds of dover, or ttefoiV^ nb^slsJci 
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are fo tifeful in feeding cattle, belong 
to this ibribe; ns do likewiie vetches^ 
imnioixi, and Jbceme, which are ufed 
for the famie pwpofc. Thefe princi- 
ptily compofc vh«t are ufually, though 
improperly, called in agrkulture arti-^ 

Cr. Clover, fiowcrs are aj» fweet as 
^m ; but do tiiey bear pod6 ? 

jT Yes; very ftortone?^ with one 
or two jfeeds in each. But there is a 
land relied nonfucfa, with a very fmali 
yellow flower, that lias a curious twifted 
pod, like a fnailrfhcll. Maay of the 
.^guminousf plants are weak, and caimot 
fupport themfelves; hence they are 
f<nrninied with tendrils, ^y means of 
Wibich they clafp neighbouring plants, 
And run up thena. You know the 
garden pease do fo to the fticks which 
lire fet in the rows with tliem. Some 
kind of vMches ruu \v\ \.Vm xiaascw^^ n^s^ 
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• 

the hedges, which they -decorate with 
their long bunches of bhie or purple 
. flowers. Tares, which are Ibme of the 
flendereft of the family^ do much mif 
chief aipong corn by' twining rotind it 
- and choking it 

H. What are they good for then ? 

71 They are weeds, -or noxious ptents. 
with refpeft to us ; but doubtlefe thei 
liave their ufes in the creation. Some o: 
our papilionaceous plants, however, VC 
able enough to Ihift for themfelves ; foi 
gorfe or furze is of the number. 

G. What, that iprickly bulhall co 
vered over with yellow flowers, tha 
overruns our common ? 

T. Yes. Then there is broom, apian 
as big, but without thorns, and witl 
larger flowers. This is, as frequent a^ 
furze in fome places. 

H. I know it grows in abundance ir 
the broom- field. 
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T. It does; hut the naming of fields 
and places from it is a prpof that it is 
SfOt f o cojpmon as the other. 

G. We have fame bulhes of white 
l^room in the ihrubbery, ^nd fonae trees 
pf Spanij(h brooia 

y. True, You have alfo a fmail tree 
which flowery early, and bears a great 
tpany pendent branches of yellow blof- 
ii^ms, that look peculiarly beautiful 
when intermiiELed with the pAirple lilacs. 

ff. I inQw it — I^ahurnum. 

T. Right. That is one of ojwr daft of 
plants toa Then ther0 is a large tree, 
with delicate little Jeav^es^, protefted by 
loioig thori>s^ and bearing bunches of 
white papilionaceous flowers. 

G. I know which you mean, . but 1 
oannot tell the nacae. . 

T. It is the Baiiard Acacia,: 0r Lo* 
cuft tree, pt n^livp ipf America.' Thus 
you fee, i^e -have traced thia claCs o£ 
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plants through all fizes from the trefoil 
that covers tlie turf, to a large tree. 
I fhould not, however, forget two others, 
the* Liquorice, and the Tamarind. The 
Liquorice, with the fweet root of which 
you are well acquainted, gi^ows in the 
warmer countries, efpecially Spain, but 
is cultivated in England. The Tama- 
rind is a large fpreadiog tree growing in 
the Weft Indies, and valued for its 
ihade, as well as for the cooling acid 
pulp of its pods, which are prcferved 

with ftigar and fent over to us. ' 
' IL I know them very well. 

T^ Well — do you think now you 
fliall -both be Jible todifcover a papi- 
lionaceous flower when you meet with 
it ugaiu ? 

G. I believe I Ihall,- if' they are all 
'like thefd we have beeii examininiif. 

T. They have all the fame parts, 
though; varioufly proportioned. What 
Mfc ihcih ? 
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G. There is the ftandard and two 
wings. 

H. A»d the keel.. 

1\ Right — the keel fometimes cleft 
into two, and then it is an irregular fjye- 
leaved flower. The chives are gene- 
rally ten, of which one ftands apart from 
the reft. The piftil fingle, and ending 
in apod. Another circumftance com- 
mon to moft of this tribe, iS; that their 
Jeaves are winged or pinnated, that is, 
having leaflets fet oppofite each other 
upon a middle rib. You fee this ftruc- 
ture in thefe bean leaves. But in the 
clovers there are only two oppofite leafr ' 
lets, and one terminating ; whence their 
name of trefoil, or three-leaf. What we 
call a club on cards is properly a clover 
leaf, and the French call it /r^/6\ which 
means the fame. 

6r. I think this tribe of plants almoft 
as ufeful as the grafles. 
'^ T, Jhey perhws cpvTV^ S!c^^ ^^"^^^ "^"^ 
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atrlity : but their feeds, fuch as beans 
and pease, are not quite fuch good nou- 
rifliment as corn, and bread cannot b« 
made of them. 

G. But clover is better than grafs for 
cattle. 

T. It is more fattening, and makes 
cows yield plenty of fine milk,^ Well- 
let us march. 

WALKING THE STREETS. 

. A PARABLJ;. 

Have you ever walked throu^ the 
crowded ftreets of a great city? 

What llioals of people pouring in 
from oppofite quarters, likQ torrents 
meeting in a narrow valley ! You would 
imagine it impoffible for them to get 
through ; yet all pafs on their way with- 
out ftop or moleftation. 

Were each man tp proceed exactly 
fn tie ]Ia6 in which he t^ cjmv \\si 
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could not move many paces without 
encountering another full in his track. 
They would ftrike againff each other, 
fall back, pufli forward again, block up 
tlie way for themfelves and thofe after 
them, and throw the whole Itrcet into 
eonfufion. 

All this is avoided by every man's 
yieldbig a little. 

Inftead of advancing fquare, ftifF, 
with arms ftuck oiit, every one who 
knows how to walk the ftreets, glides 
along, his arms clofe, his body oblique 
and flexible, his track gently tvinding, 
leaving now a few inches on this fide, 
now on that, fo as to pafs and be 
paiTed without touching, in the fmalleft 
poflible fpace. 

He pulhes no one into the kennel, 
nor goes into it himfelf. By mutual 
accofnmodation the path, though narrow, 
holds them all. . 
He goes ivtVlW \sv>\^ ^»S^k^ ^^^ 

VOL. III. 15L i 
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much flower tliagii thole wlio go in the 
fame dkection. In the firit cafe he 

# 

would cli^pw, • in tlic fecpnd he would- 

»* 

be elboived. 

If. any accidental ftop arifes, from a 
carriage croffing, a calk rolled, a pick- 
pocket dctefted, or the like, he does 
not increafe the bufile by rufliing into 
the niidft of it, but checks his pace,, 
and patiently wails for its reniovaL 
Like this is the march of life. 
In our progrefs through the world, a 
thouland things ftand continually in our 
way. Spine people meet us full in the 
face withoppofite opinions and inclina- 
tions. Some ftand before us in our 
purfuit of pleafure or intereft, and others 
follow dole upon our heels. Now, we 
ought in the firft place to confider, that 
the road is as free for one as for another ; 

m 

and therefore we have no right to cx- 
pcft that pcrfons fliould go out of their 

H2i/ to ^Gt us pafs, . ^^ moicc tU^u wt: 

4 
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cut of ours. Then, if we do not mu- 
tually yield and accommodate a little, 
it is clear that we inuft all ftand ftUlj or 
b6 thrown into a perpetual confulion 
of fqueezing and juftling. If we are all 
in a. hurry to get on as faft; as poffible 
to' Tome point of pleafure or intereft 
in our view, and do not occafionally 
'hold back, ivhen the ci'owd* orathers 
*and angry contentioris arife, we ihall 
ly augment;tlie' tumult,' '^Vithbut ad- 
ncing d(ir own progreft; ^' On the 
'T^hole, it^V^bu't btlfineft' to' move on- 

r 

wards, fteadily, but^ quietly, obftruffHng 
others as-liftlS as poflfrWe, -yielding a 
little to this man's prejudices, '' and that 
^ftah-s defines,* "StiVJ ddirig -fevery 'thing 
in our power to m^ke ^ejournet/ of life 
•eafy to alFbtir fellow-traVellers as well 
as to ourfelves. • "'^ ' ' 
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ON PRESENCE OP MIN^- 

M&s« F* one day having occafipn 
to be bled, fent for the furgeon. As 
foon as he entered ^he . room, her 
ycfUQg daughter, £li;^ . fta^ted up, ^p 
was haftily going away, when her ip<)- 
tber called her back. , ., 

Mrs. F. Eliza, do not ;gp, I wj^t 
yim to ftay by me. , ,, 

Eliz. Dear mamma ! I xan .ne^er 
bearto fe<^ you bled. : { 

Mrs. F. Wihy npt ? . ; \yh^t haxipi w ill 
it do you ? ^ . . 

E. O dear ! I cannot look at blood. 
Befides, I cannot bear to fee you hurt, 
mamma ! 



i Mrs. F. O] if I; ^^h bear to feel it, 

• furely yotf-hiftyto fee it J-But ^Ogie^-^ 
you miiji ftay, and we will talk about It 
afterwards. -^jriii- ;• .n;/ 

Eliza tfeea; fate a*d trembling; ^ood 
by her mother^ an* faw^'^tK6^'Vlible 
operation;^ She -ceiiild not help; how- 
•'^veir,- turning 'her head away when the 
irteifion wasmade/ and the *firft^^ow of 
Mood 'made hei^' ftart -ttnd '4hudder. 
•When all was over, and the*' fftrgeon 
*^gone, ^Mt6."F. began, ' •. '^' ■ y ^'^ 
Well, Eliza, what do ydii.- thjhk of 
tliis* mighty matter now? • Wouldit not 
have been vei'y foolifti to have run a^t^y 
-'from it? « -r - '• ' - '^ ' 

E. O mamma! how frightened 'I 

• was when he took out his lancet ! ' - Did 
it not hurt you a great defal ? • • . 

Mrs. F. ^6] very little. And if it 
' had, it was to do me good, you know. 
E. But why Ihould I ftay to fee it ? 

J could do you wo ^oo^. ^ "^ 
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Mrs, F, Perhaps not ; blit it will 
do you good to bi^ accuftopied to fiich 
Bglit^'. . 

E. Why, mamma? 
^ jS//vf,.^.' Beca'ufo inflances a^re every 
day happciuog ip livhich it 1$ our duty 
„to affifi fellow-creatiu-es; in circum- 
l^ancqi^. of pain ^nd diitre&:; and if ^e 
v*€rG -to iodui^e a relu^aace to conie 
near . to tliein on thofe occaiions^ iwe 
fhould nieyer acquire either the k»iow- 
ledge or the prefence of mijid netcflkiy 
for Ae purpofe. 

E. But if I had been told how to 
help people in fuch cafes, could not 
1 do it without being ufed to fee 
theni? 

Mrs, F. No. W^ have all natu- 
rally a horrour at evgry thing which is 
the caufe of pain and danger to our- 
felves or others ; and nothing but habit 
cto give moft of us the prefence of 
mind neceffarj to enable us in fuch oc- 
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coiTcnces to traploy our knowledge to 
the bcft advantage. 

., JSL WhAtis^prefenceofynindymammB,? 
. Mr^. F. It is that fteady poffeffion 
,^f\ om'felves in cafes of i^ani), that pre- 
vents us from being flurried and fright- 
.^ned. You have heard the expreffion of 
fiscing all our nits about us. That is 
the efteft of prefence , of mind, and -a 
mpft iueltimable quality it is, for with- 
out it, we are full as likely to run into 
danger as to avoid it Do you not re- 
member hearing of your coufin Mary'g 
cap taking fire in the candle ? 

F.. O yes — very well. 

Mrs. F. Well — the maid, as foon 
{he faw it fet up a great fcream, and 
ran out of t?he room ; and Mary might 
have been burnt to death for any alfift- 
ance (he could give her. 

F. How fooliih that was! 

Mrs. F. Yes — the girl had not th« 
leaft prcfence of mm^^ ^\A ^icifc ^w&^- 
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quente was, depriving her of all rc- 
coUeftion, and making her entirely ufd- 
lefs. But as loon • as your aunt came 
up, Ihe took the right method for pre- 
venting'tlie mifchief. Tlie cap was t^ 
much on fire to be pulled -off; fo Ibe 
whipped a quilt from the bed atid flung 
it round Mary's head, a:pd thus ftifled 
the flame. ■ :i 

E. Mary was a good dealTcorOh^d, 
though. / • .? . 

Mrs, F. Yes — but it was veiy m^I 
that it was no worie. If the maid, 
however, had afted with any fenfe at 
firft, no harm at all would have been 
done, except burning the cap. Ire- 
member a much more fatal example of 
the want of prefence ot mind. The 
miftrefs of a family was awakened by 
flames burfting through the wainfcot 
nto her chamber. She flew to the 
bair-cafe ; and in her confuf)i)n, inftead 
^ gpin^ wp ftaif s tQ c^ll h^ie cUvldveu^ 
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who flept together in the nurfcry over- 
head, and who might have all elcaped 
by the top of the houfe, ike ran. down, 
and with much danger made "^i^ 
through tlie fire into the ftreet. When 
(be had got thither, the thought of her 
poor children ruibed into her mind, 
but it was too late. The ftairs had 
caught fire, fo that nobody could get 
near them, .and tbq^ were burned in 
their beds. 

£. What a fad thing ! 

Mrs. F. Sad indeed ! Now; I will 
tell yoa of a difierent conduct* A la<i^ 
.was awakeped.by the crackling of fire, 
; ^nd faw it (hining under her chamber 
floor. Her hulband would immediately 
have opened the door, but ihe pre- 
v^ented him, fince the fnwoke and dame 
would theri have hurft in upon^hem. 
The children with a maid llept in ^ 
room opening out of theirs, ; She went 
and awakeped them, ^^<L V^xxn^X^^^S^^s^ 
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the ihcets and blankets, Ihc fent down 
the maid fix)m the window fii It, and 
thejijet down the children one by one 
"to'lier. Lallof all fhe descended her- 
felf. A fcM^ minutes after the floor fell 
•iri^ and all the houfe was inflames. ' ' 

E. What, a htfppy efcape ! • 
' Mrs. J^. ^Yes— Hml with what cool 
-recoUiiftion-of -mind it 'was managed ! 
^For mothei^ •to'loVe-their'children, atid 
be willing to run any hazards' for t4iem, 
is common; but in weat wiindsfthat 
vety lo\K5 is apt to- - prevent- exertions' 
in the time of danger.* I^khew-a laify 
"who had a fine little. Ijpy fitting in Her 
lap: He put a whole plum into his 
mouthy which Hipped into \m throat, 
and clioked him. The poor llellow 
turned black and ftrugglect .violently ; 
and the mother was fo frightened, thrft 
in<tcad of putting her finger into Ihs 
throat and pulling out the plumi w'hich 
myght c^fn^y. liave been ^ou^, ■G\e.l\jL\d 
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him on the floor, aiid ran to call for 
affiftance. But the maids who came 
up were as much flurried as flie; and 
the child died before any thing efteftual 
was done to relieve him. 

E. How unhappy flie muft have 
been about it ! 

Mrs. F. Yes. It threw her into an 
illnefs, Avhich had like to have coft her 
her life. 

• Another lady, feeing her little boy 
climb up a high ladder, fetup a violent 
fcream tliat friglitened the child, fo. 
that he fell down and was much hurt ; 
whereas if flie had poflefled command 
enough over herfelf to fpeak to liim 
gendy, he might have got down fafcly, 

E. Dear mamma ! what is that 
running down your arm? — O, it is 
blood! 

Mrs. F. Yes — my arm bleeds again. 
1 have ftirred it too foou. . i _ . 

E. Dear! wljat, ik^\^V^^>. /I 
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"1. 

3Irs. F. Don't frighten yourielf. I 
feall ftbp the blood by preffing on the 
orifice with .my finger. In the meari 
time do you ring the bell. 

[Eliza rings^—a ferran t coincs\ 

Mrsv F. Betty, my arm bleeds. Cai> 
you tie it up again ? 

Betty. 1 believe I can, madam. 

\She takes off the bandofge 
and puts on another. 

E. I hope it is itopped now. 

3Irs, F. It is. Eetty has done it 
very well. You lee llie went about it 
with compofure. This accident puts 
The in mind of another ftorv which is 
very well worth hearings A man once 
reaping in the field cut his arm dread- 
fully with his fickle, and divided an 
irtcry. 

E. What is that, mamma? 
- Mrs: F.' I^js one of the canals or 
pipes tlu^ough which the blood firom 
i&e hcart^ruiA like ^watct m ^ v^v*^ 
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brought from a refervoir. When one 
of thefe is cut, it bleeds very violently, 
and the only way to ftop it i3 to naake 
a preffure between the wounded place 
and the heart, in order to intercept the 
' courfe of the blood towards it Well 
— this poor man bled profufely; and 
the people about him, both men and 
women, were fo ftupified with irigbt^ 
that fome ran one way, fome another, 
and fome ftood ftock ftill .In fliort; 
he would {pon have bled to death, had 
not a brilk ftout-hearted wench, who 
came up, flipped off her garter, and bound 
it tight above the wound, by which 
means the bleeding was flopped till 
proper help could be procured. 

E. What a clever wench ! But btrtr 
did (he know what to do ? 

Mrs. F. She had perhaps heard i^ 
as you have done now ; and fo proba- 
bly had fome <rf. the others, but the^ 
had, not prefeivoe' o( luvc^ ^c^^^^s^ 

VOL. III. J- 
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put it into praftice. It is a much greater 
trial of courage, however, i^hen the 
danger prefles upon ourfelves as well 
as others. Suppofe a furious bull was 
to come upon yoii in the midft of a 
field. You could not poffibly efcajfe 
him by running, and attempting it 
would deftroy your • ^ only chance of 

. fafety. 

E. What would that be ? 
Mrs. F, I have a ftory for that too. 
The mother of that Mr. Day, who 
wrote Samiford and Merton, was diftin- 
guiflied, as he aHb was, for courage 
and pr^fence of mind. When a young 
woman, Ihe M^as one day walking in 
the fields with a companion, when they 

' f^erceived a bull coming to them roaring 
and toffing about his horns in the molt 
tremendous manner. 

K. (), how I fliould have fcreamed 1 
Mrs. F. I dare fay you would ; and 
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^•alk away behind her as geptly as ihe. 
coulc}, whilft Ihe herfelf ftopped , Ihort, 
and faced the buU, eyeing him with a, 
determined countenance. The bull, 
when he had come ji^ar, ftopped alfo, 
pawing the ground and roaring. Few 
animals w:ill attack a maA who,.ft;ea4ilyv 
waits for them. In a w^hile, fee drew 
back fome fteps, ftiJl facing tRebuU. 
The bull followed. She ftopped, ^nd 
then he ftopped. In tnis manner, Ih^. 
made good her retreat to the ftyle over 
w^hich her companioji had before got 
She then tiirned and fprung oyer it^ 
and got clear out of dan^r. 

Fu. That was bravely done, indeed f 
But I think very few w.on^en could have 
(lone as much. 

Mrs*F. Such a degree of cool r^efo*; 
lution to be lure is not common. But 
I have read of a lady in the Eaft Indies, 
who Ihovyed at leaft as much. She was 
fitting out of doors vi'vpcv^'^'ax^ ^aS^"^^^- 
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ihre, when they were aware of a huge 
tiger that had crdpt through a hedge 
near them, and was juft ready to make 
his fatal fpring. They were ftruck with 
the utmoft confternation ; but Ihe, witli 
an umbrella in her hand, turned to the 
tSger, and fuddenly fpread it full in hiar 
fi^ce. This unufual alTault fo terrified 
the beaft, that taking ^ prodigious 
leap, he fprung over the feoce, and 
plunged out of fight into the neigh- 
bouring thicket. 

f:. Well— that was the boldeft thing 
I ever heard of. But is it poffible, 
xnarama^, to make one's felf coura- 
geous ? 

'Mrs. F. Courage, my dear, is of two 
kinds ; one the gift of nature, the other 
of reafon and habit. Men have na- 
turally more courage than women ; 
that is, they are lefs affeSed by danger; 
it makes a lefs imprefiion upon thea^ 
mnd docs not flutter t\ie\T ip\t\l^ ?^ 
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much. This is owing to the difference 
of their bodily conftitution ; and from 
tlie fame caufa fome men and fome 
women are more courageous tlian 
Others. But the other kind of course 
may in fome meafare be acquired by 
every one. Reafon teaches us ta face 
fmaller dangers in order to i^-void 
greater, and even to undergo' the 
greateft when our duty requires iU 
Habit makes us lefs afFefted by parti- 
cular dangers which have often come 
ia our way. A lailor docs not feel the 
danger of a ftorm fo much as a land*^ 
man J but if he was mounted upon. 9. 
fpirited horfe in afox-cUafe, bejvould 
probably be the moft timorous lija^ 
in company. The coumge jof . womep 
is chiefly tried in , domeftic dangers. 
They are attendants on the fick and 
dying; and they ipuft qualify them- 
felves*- to go tbroujjh many fcenes of 
terrour m thefefituations^ whick waulfl 
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alarm the ftouteft-hearted man who was 
riot accuftomed to them. 

E: 1 have heard that women gene- 
rally bear pain and- illnefs better than 
men. 

Jffrs. F. They do to, becaufe they 
ariemore ufed to them, bothinthem' 
felveS and others. * 
'"£. I think I'ihould not ' be 'iafraid 
again to fee any body blooded. 

Mrs. F. I hope not It was for that 
purpofe I made you ftand by me. And 
I would have you always force your- 
ftlf to look on ^nd give affiftance in 
cafes of this kind, however painful it 
Wyat fir ft be to you, that you may as 
fbbn as poffible gaiia that prefence of 
inihd which arifes from habit. 

£. But would that make me like to 
be blood ed my felf > 

Mrs. F. Not to like it, but to lofe 
lall foolifh fears about it, and fubmit 
ealjnly to it when good for you. But 
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I hope YOU have fenfe enough to do that 
already. 



PHAETON JUNIOR; 

OR^ THE GIG DEM0USH3SII. 

* • 

Ye heroes of the upper forxny 
Who long for whip and reiQS^ 

Come liflen to a difmal tale, ^ 
Set forth in difmal drains. 

Young Jehu was a lad of fame. 
As all the fchool could teU ; 

At crickety taw, and piifon-bars, 
He bore away the bell. 

Now welcome Whitfuntide was come, 

And boys with merry becuts 
Wei^e gone to vifit dear mamma. 

And eat her pies and tarts. 

As foon as Jehu faw his fire, 

A boon, a boon ! he cried! 
O, if I am your darling boy. 

Let we not kf dtuitd. 
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My darKng boy indeed tboa art, 

The father wife replied ; 
So name the boon ; I promife thee 

It ihall not be denied. 

Then give ine, Sir, your long-lafli'd wlup, 

And give your gig and pair, 
To drive along to yonder town, 

And flourifl^ through the fair. 

The father (hook his bead, My fqn, 
You know not what you alk ; 

To drive a gig in crowded ftreets 
Is no fuch eafy talk. 

The horfes, full of reft and corn, 

Scarce I ni} felf can guide ; 
And much I fear, if you attempt, 

Some mifchief will betide. 

f 
/ 

Then think, dear boy, of fometbingelfe 
That's better W9rth your wilhing ; 

A bow and quiver, bats and balls, 
A rod and lines for iifhing. 

But nothing could young Jehu pleafe 

Except a touch at driving; 
'Twas all in vain his father found, 
7'o /peud his breath in ftrWinj. 



r 
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At leaft attend/ raih boy ! he cried^ 

And follow good-advice, 
Or in a ditch both gig and you 

Will tumble in a trice. 

Spare, Tpare the whip, hold hard the reins/ 

The fteeds go faft enough ; 
Keep in' the middle beaten track, 

Nor crofs the ruts fo rough • 

And when within the town you come, 

Be fure with fpecial care. 
Drive clear ofiign-polls, booths, and iialls, 

And mongers of the fair. 

The youth fcaree heard his -father out, H 
But roar'd, Bring out the whifcy : 

Witb joy he view'd the rolling wheck, 
And prancing ponies fri&y. 

He feiz'd the reins, and up he fprung, 

And wav'd the whiftling lafli ; 
Take care, take care ! his father cried ; 

But oif he went fiap*>daih. 

\Vho*s this light fpark ? the horfes thought, 
We'll try your ftreftg^tb, -^ow^i^xKca&^xV 

So o'er the rugged tuttvpiV;.^ xo^^ 
Still fafler rau* tiiid i^&ca;.' 
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foung Jehu, tottVing in his feat, 

Now wifh'd to pull them in ; 
3ut pulling from fo young a hand 

They valued not a pin. 

K drove of grunting pigs before 

Fill'd up the narrow way ; - . 
Oafli through the midft the horfes drove^ 

And made a rueful day : 

ror feme were trampjed under foot, „ ' 
Some crufird beneath the wheel;. . 

Lord ! how the drivers curs'd and fwpre,. 
And how the pigs did .fqueal ! * . 

\ farmer's wife, on old blind Ball, 

Went flowly on tht road, 
Yith butter, eggs, andcheefe, and cream, . 

In two large panniers fto>y*d. 

lire Rail could ftride the rut, aniaia - • 

The gig came thund'ring on, 
Zraiii went the panniers, and the dame 

And Ball lay overthrown. - 

!^ow through the town the mettled pair • 

Ran ratt'liug o*er thollones; 
7jcy drove the crowd from f\de Vo ^\d5.» 
Av^/Iiook poor Jehu s bouLS. 
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When lo ! direolly in their courfe, 

A monftrous form appeared ; 
A fliaggy bear that ftalk'd and roar'd, 

On hinder legs uprear'd. 

* 

. ^ ... 

Sideways they darted at the fight, 

And whifk'd the gig half-round, 

Then crofs the crowded market-place 

They flew with furious bound. 

Firft o'er a heap of • crocVry ware 

The rapid car they whirl'd ; 
And jugs, and mugs, arid pots, and pans. 

In fragments wide were hurl'd. 

A booth flood hearVith tempting cakes 

And groc'ry richly fraught ; 
All Birmingham on t'other fide 

The dazzled optics <:aught. 

With adive fpring the nimble deeds 
Rulh'd through the pafs between. 

And fcarcely tonch'd ; the car behind 
Got through not quite fo clean : ... 

For while one wheel one ftkll engag'd,'' 

Its fellow took the otViei \ 
Dire was the dafti ; doNtu feWAJofcX^^^^^s^? 
And made a dreadJaV^poXXv^x* 
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Nuts, orangeSy and giogerbread. 
And figs here roU'd around ; 

And fciffars, knives, and thimbles there 
Beftrew'd tlie glitt'ring ground* 

The fall of boards, the ihouts and cries, 

Urg'd on the horfes fafler ; 
And as they flew, at ev'ry ftep 

They caufed fome new diiafter. 

Here lay o'ertarn'd in woful plight 

A pedlar and his pack ; 
There, in a ihowman's broken box, 

All London went to wreck. 

But now the fates decreed to ftop 

The ruin of the day. 
And make the gig and driver too 

A heavy reck'ning pay. 

A ditch there lay both broad and deep, 
Where flreams as black as Styx 

From every quarter of the town 
Their muddy currents mix : 

Down to its brink in heedleis hafle 

The frantic horfes flew, 
Ind in the micJAf with fudAeuietVt 
'^heir harden overthrew. 
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The proftrate gig with defp'rate force 

They foon pull'd out again, 
And at their heels, in ruin dire, 

DraggM lumb'ritig o'er the plain. 

Here lay a wheel, the axle there, 

The body there remain'd. 
Till fever'd limb from limb the car 
Kor name nor fhape retain'd« 

But Jehu mud not be forgot, 

Left flound'i ing in the flood. 
With clothes all drench'd, a|id mouth and eyes 

Beplafter'd o'er with mud. 

In piteous cafe he waded through 

And gain'd the flipp'ry fide, 
\yhere grinning crowds were gathered rouQd 

To mock his fallen pride. 

They led him to a neighbouring pump 

To clear his dilhial face, 
'Whence cold and heartlefs home lie flunk 
; Inyalv'd io fore difgrace. 

And many a bill for damage done 

His father had to pay. ...•.:. 

^alce wapiin^^yo«thftil driven"; alU * . 

from' Jehu's firft effay* 1^ 

VOX. Ill* n 
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WHY AN APPLE FALLS. 

Papa, (faid Lucy) I have been 
reading to da^^, that Sir Ifaac Newton 
was led to make Ibme of his great dif- 
coveries by feeing an apple fall from a 
tree. What was there extraordinary 
in that ? 

P. There was nothing extraordinary ; 
but it happened to catch his attention 
and fet him a thinking. 

Z. And what did he think about ? 

P. He thought by what means the 
apple was brought to the ground. . 

X. Why, I could have told him that 
•^— becaufe tlie ftalk gave vray'a*nd there 
was nothing to fupport it • 

P. And what then ? 

Z. W^hy^ tiien— it muft fall, y«i 
know. • ' 
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p. But why muft it fall? — that is 
the point. 

L. Becaufe it could not help it. 

P. But why could it not help it ? 

L. I don't know-^that is an odd 
queftion. Becaufe there was nothing 
to keep it up. 

P. Suppofe there was not — does it 
follow that it muft come to the 
ground? 

Z. Yes, furely ! 

P. Js an apple animate or inani- 
mate? 

Z. Inanimate, to be fure ! 

P. And can inanimate things move 
of themfelves ? 

Z, No — I think not— but the apple * 
falls becaufe it is forced to fall. 

P. Right ! Some force out of itfelf 
a6ls upon it, otherwife it would remain 
for ever where it was, notwithftanding 
it were loofened from the tree. 

I. Would it \ 
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P. Undoubtedly ! for tb^re arc only 
two ways in which it could be moved; 
by its own power of motion, or the 
pow6r of fomewliat elfe moving it 
Now the firft you acknowledge it has 
not; the caufe of its motion mufi 
therefore be the fecond. And what 
that is, was the fubje£i of tbe philoA>* 
pher s inquiry. 

L. But every thing falls to the 
ground as well as an apple, when there 
b nothing to keep it up. 

P. True — there muft therefore be^a 
univerfal caufe of this tendency to falL 

L\ And what is it ? 

P. Why, if things out of the earth 
cannot raove themfelves to it, there can 
be no other caufe of their coming to- 
gether, than that the earth puUs thera. 

Z. But the earth is no more animate 
than they are : fo how can it pull ? 

P, Well ohjeaed ! This wiU hnng 
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US to the point. Sir Ilaac Newton, 
after deep meditation, dilfcorered, that 
there was a law in nature called attrac- 
tioHy by virtue of which every particle 
of matter, that is, every thing of whicli 
•the world is compoled, draws towards 
it every other particle of matter, with a 
fbrce proportioned to its fize and "dif- 
tance. Lay two marbles on the talkie. 
They have a tendency to cpme togk^tlier, 
and if there were nothing ehe in the 
world, they would come together, but 
they aa"e alfo attrafted by the table, b^ 
the ground, and by every thing befides 
in the room ; and thefe difterent attrac- 
tions pull againft each other. No\V^, 
the globe of the earth is a prodigious 
mafs of matter, to which nothing . near 
it can bear any comparifon. It draws^ 
therefore, with mighty force every thing/ 
within its reach, which is the caufe of 
their falling j and. this k c^lladj^k^ ^\^^'^ 
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mtation of bodies, or what gives them 
weight. When I lift up any thing, I aft 
contrary to this force, for which reafon 
it feems heavy to me, and the heavier^ 
the more matter it contains, fince that 
increafes the attraftion of the earth for 
it. Do you underftand this ? 

X. I think I do. It is like a load- 
ftone drawing a needle. 

P. Yes — that is an attraftion, but of 
a particular kind, only taking place 
between the magnet and iron. But 
gravitation, or the attra6lion of the 
earth, afts upon every thing alike. 

Z. Then it is pulling you and me at 
this moment ? 

P. It is. 

L. But why do not we itick to the 
ground then ? 

P. Becaufe as we are alive, we have 
a power of felf-motion, which can to a 
certain degree overcome the attraftion 
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of the earth. But the rcafon you can- 
BOt jump a mile high as well as a foot, 
U this attraSion, which brings you 
down again after tlie force of your jump 
is fpent. 

X. I thiiik then I begin^ to under* 
ftand what I have heard of people 
living on the other ^ fide of the world, 
I believe tliey are called Antipodesy who 
have their feet turned towards ours, 
and their heads in the air. I ufed to 
wonder how it could be that they did 
not fall off; but I fuppofe the earth 
pulls them to it 

P. Very true. And whither (hould 
they fall? What have they over their 
heads } 

X. I don't know — (ky, I fuppofe. 

P. They have. This earth is a vafl: 
ball, hung in the air, and continually 
fpinning round, and that is the caufe 

why tlic fun aad ft^t^ fe^^o^k vs^ x>&sr ^j^^ 
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fet. At noon we have the fun over our 
heads, when the Antipodes have the 
ftars over theirs ; and at midnight the 
ftars are over our heads, and the fun 
over theirs^ So whither Ihould they 
fall to more than we ? — to the ftars or 
the fun ? 

i. But we are up, and they arc down. 

P. What is up, but /rc?;w the earth 
and tozcard thefky? Their feet touch 
the earth and their heads point to the 
Iky as well as ours ; and we. are under 
their feet, as much as they are under 
ours. If a hole were dug quite through, 
the earth, What would you fee through 

it? 

L. Sky, with the fun or the ftars; 
and now I fee the whole matter plainly. 
But pray what fupports the earth in the 
an' r 

P. Why, where ihould it go ? 

X. I don't know — I fuppofv* where 
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there was moft to draw it. I have heard 
that the fun is a great many times 
bigger than the earjth. Would it not 
go to that ? 

P. You have thought very juftly on 
the matter, I perceive. But I ihall 
take another opportunity of ftiowing 
you how this i6, and why the earth does 
BOt fall into the fun, of which, I con- 
fefs, there feems to be fome danger. 
Meanwhile think how far the falling of 
an apple has carried us ! 

L. To the antipodes^ and I know 
not where. 

JP. You may fee thence what ufe 
may be made of the commoneft fa6l by a 
thinking mind. 
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NATURE AND EDUCATION, 

A FABLE. 

Nature :'&x\^ Education were^ope day 
walking together through a nurfery of 
trees. See, fays Nature^ how ftraight 
and fine thofe firs grow — that is my* 
doing ! But as to thofe oaks, they are 
all crooked and ftunted : that, my good 
fifter, is your fault. You have planted 
them too clofe, and not pruned them 
properly. Nay, fifter, f aid E ducat iorty I 
am fure I have taken all poffible pains 
^bout them; but you gave me b^d 
aqorns, fo how fliould they ever make ' 
firie trees ? \ 

The difpute grew warm; and at 

length, inftead of blauiing one another 

for negligence, they began to boaft of 

their own powers, and to challenge each 

^ther to a content for tVie lLu\>moV\\:5, 
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It was agreed that each fliould adopt a 
favourite, and rear it up in Ipite of all 
tli(^ ill offices of her opponent. Xature 
fixed upon a vigorous young Weymouth 
Pine, the parent of whicli had grown to 
be the main-maft of a man of war. Do 
what you w ill to this plant, faid flie to 
her fitter, I am refolved to pufli it up 
as ftraightas an arrow. Educalion took 
under her care a crab-tr€e. This, faid 
flie, I w ill rear to be at leaft as valuable 
as your pine. 

I3oth went to work. While Nature 
was feeding her pine with plenty of 
wholefome juices, Education paffed a 
ftrong rope rpund its top, and pulling it 
downwards with all her force, faftened it 
to the trunk of a neighbouring oak. 
The pine laboured to afcend, but not 
being able to furmount the obftacle, it 
^puflied out to one fide, and prefently be- 
came ,bent like a bow. Stilly fuch wa^i 
its vigour, that its top, ^^\^^ 5sj^^^^^^^^ 
AS low as its braucYv!»^ \xvt^^^ ^^nr^h'^sv^ 
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upwards ; but its beauty and.ufefulnefs 
were quite deftroyed. ' 

The crab-tree coft Education a world 
of pains. She pruned and pruned, arid 
endeavoured to bring it into Ihape, but 
in vain. Nature thrufi- out a bough 
this way, and a knot that way, and 
would not pufli a fingle leading (hoot 
upwards. The trunk was, indeed, kept 
tolerably ftraight by conftant efforts ; 
but the head grew awry and iU-faftiioned, 
and made a fcrubby figure. At length, 
Education, defpairing of making a lightly 
plant of it, ingrafted the ftock with afii 
apple, and brought it to bear toleraUto 
fruit 

At the end of the experiment, the 
lifters met to compare their tefpe^ive 
iuccefs. Ah, fifter ! (faid Nature) I 
fee it is in your power to fpoil the 
bell of my work^. Ah, fifter ! (faid 
Educatioji) it is a hard matter to cDn*- 
tend againib you — however, iome\!cMi^ 
^Bybe done by taking p«tvi*«»w^^ 
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A DRAMA. 

36S^<"^^ ^^''^^ ^ ^^^ Country J 

Arbury — Belfordy walking. 

Bdford. PuAY who is the prefent 
.poffeffor of the Brookbv: eftate ? 

Arbury: A man of thQ name of 
Goodwin. ' 

jB- It he a good neighbour to you ? 

A. Far from it ; aaad I wifli he had 
fettled a hundred miles off rather tbaa 
come here to ipoil our neighboorhood^ 

B. I am forry to hear that ; bat 
mhat is;your obje6tion to him ? 

A. O^ there is nothing in which wij 
agree. In tiiQ firftij\.'3d:^\:ij^"\^ 
VOL. III. la 
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the other fide in politics ; and that, you 
know, is enougli to prevent all inti- 
macy. 

B. I am not entirely of that opinion ; 
bat what elie? 

A. He is no fportfman, and refufes 
to join in our aflbciation for protecting 
the game. Neither does he qhoofe to 
be a m,ember of any of our clubs* 

jB. Has he been aiked ? 

A. I don't know that he has direftly, 
but he might eafily propofe himfelf if 
he liked it But he is of a clofe un- 
fociable temper, and I believe very 
niggardly. 

jB. How has he fliown it ? 
• j4. His ftyle of living is not equal to 
his fortune: and I have heard of fe- 
veral infiances of his attention to petty 
economy. 

B. Perhaps he fpends his money in 
charity. 

- ^. No the, I dare ia^j^ It was but 
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laft week that a poor fellow who had 
loft his all by a fire went to him with a 
fubfeription-paper, in which were the 
names of all the gentlemen in the neigh- 
bourhood; and all the anfwer he got 
"Was, that he would confidter of it 
JB, And did he confider ? 

A. I don't know, but I fuppofe it 
was only an excufe. Then his pre- 
dcceffor had a park well ftocked with 
deer, and ufed to make liberal prefents 
of venifon to all his neighbours. But 
this frugal gentleman has fold them all 
off, and got a flock of flieep inftead. 

jB. I doti't fee much harm in. that, 
now mutton is fo -dear. 

j4. To be fure he has a right to dp 
as he pleafes with his park, but that is 
not the way to be beloved, you know. 
As'to myfelf, I have reafon to think he 

■ 

bears me particular ill-rwill. 

B. Then he is. much in the wrong, 
for I believe you ^.x^ vv.^ i\vt^ Sx^^s^"^^^ 
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will to Others as any man living. But 
liow has he Ihown it, pray ? 

A. In t^^enty inftances. He had a 
horfe upon fale the other day to which 
I took a liking, and bid money for it 
As foonr as he found I was about it; he 
fent it off to a fair on the other fide of 
the county. My wife, you know, is 
paffionately fond of cultivating flowers; 
Ridiitg lately by his grounds ihfc ob*- 
ferved fomething new, and took a great 
longing for a root or cutting of it 
My gardener mentioned htr wilh to 
his (contrary, I own, to my inclina^ 
tioa), and he told his mailer ; but in- 
jftead of obliging her, he charged the 
■gardener on no account to touch the 
plant A little while ago I turned o6F 
It man for fancy behaviour ; but as he 
had lived many years with me, and was 
a very ufeful fervant, I meant to take 
him again upon his fubmiffion, which, 
Z did not doubtj would (oon W^^^a.. 
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Jnftead of that he goes and offers him- 
self to my civil neighbour, who, with^ 
Out deigning to apply to me even for a 
character, entertainis him immediately. 
In Ihorti 'he has not the leaft of a gen* 
tleman. about him, and I would give 
^.ny thing to be well rid of him. . 

jB. NtOthing, to be fure, can be more 
unpleafant in the country than. a bad 
neighbour, and I am concerned it is 
your lot to have one. But there is a 
man who feems as if he wanted to fpeak 
with you, [A cowitrynta?i approaches, 
_^, Ah ! it is the poor fellow that 
was burnt out. Well, Richard, how 
go you on — what has the fubfcription 
produced you ? . 

Richard. Thank your honour, my 
loffes are nearly all made up. 

A. I am very glad pf that ; but when 
I faw the paper laft, it did not reach 
halfway. 

M. 1% did uox, ^\r, >xv^^ ^^>^^^ 
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remember aiking me y^hat Mr« Good- 
win had done for me, and I tdld you 
he took time to confider of it. Well, 
Sir — I found that the very next d^y ht 
had been at our to^n, and had mcule 
Tory particular inquiry about me ^tid 
my loffes among my tieighbours. Wheto 
I called upon him in a few day^ after, 
he told me he was very glad to find 
that I bore fuch a good char after, and 
that the gentlemen round had fo kindly 
taken up my cafe ; and he would pre- 
vent the neceffity of my going any 
further for relief. Upon which he gave 
me, God blefs him \ a draught upon his 
banker for fifty pounds. 

A. Fifty pounds ! 

R. Yes, Sir — it has made tfie quite 
my own man again; and I am now 
going to' purchafe a new cai*t and team 
of horfes. 

A. A noble gift indeed ! I could 
^erer have thought it \Ve\V> ^icWxdi^ 
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I rejoice at your good fortune. I am 
fure you are much obliged to Mr. 
Goodwin. 

R. Indeed I am^ Sir, and to all my 
good friends. God blefs you ! Sir. 

[Goes on. 

r 

B. Niggardlinefs, at leaft^ is not this 
man's foibie. 

A. No— I was miftaken iti that point. 
I wronged him, and I am forry for it. 
But what a pity it is that men of real 
generofity Ihould not be arhiable in their 
manners, and as ready to oblige in trifles 
as in matters of corifequence. 

B.' True— ^*tis a pity when that is 
really the caie. 

A. Ho>v much lefs an exertibit it 
would havfe been, to have fliown fome 
ciyility about a horfe or a flower-root ! 

JB. A propos of flowers, there's 
-your gardener carrying a kt^ one in a 
pot. 
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I 

$lnter Gardiner r 

A. Now James, what have you got 
there ? ; 

Gard. A flower, ^ir, for a\Ia4fiin, 
from Mr. Goodwin's, 

A, How did you come by it ? 

G, His gardener, Sir, fent me word 
to come for it. We Ihould have ha^ 
it before, but Mr. GoodHii thought it 
>v'ovild not move fafely. 

A. I hope he has got more of them. 

Q. He has only a feeding plant or 
two, Sh' ; but hearing that Madam took 
a liking to it, he was refolved to fend it 
her, and a choice thing it is ! I hjave a 
note for Madam in my pocket, 

A, Well, go pn, 

[^Exit Gardener. 

B. Melhinks this do?s pot Ipok Uke 
deficiency m civility. 

Ar No — it is a very polite fiftion^-*- 
I can't deny it, and 1 an^ Obliged to 



i 
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him for it. Perhaps, indeed, he may 
feel he owes me a little amends. 

B. Poffihly — It Ihows he can feel, 
however. 

A. It does. Ha ! there's Yorkfhire 
Tom coming with a firing of horfes 
from the fair. I'll ftep up and fpeak 
to him. Now, Tom ! how havie horfes 
gone at Market-hill ? 

Tom. Dear enough, your honour ! 

A. How much more did you get for 
Mr. Goodwin's mare than I offered him ? 

T. Ah ! Six ! that was not a thing 
for your riding, and that Mr. Goodwin 
well knew. You never faw fuch a 
Vicious toad^^ She had . like to have 
killed the groom two or three times. 
So I was ordered to offer her to the 
mail-coach people, and get what I 
could from them. I might have fold 
her better if Mr. Goodwin would have 
let me, for Ihe was a fine creature to 
iQok at as need be, avA Q^\Xfc Ssx^^^A* 
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j4. And was that the true reafon, 
Tom, why Xh^ mare was not fold to 
me? 

T. It was, indeed, Sir. 

4, Then I am highly obliged to 
]\Ir. Goodwin. (To??i i^idcs on.) This 
was handfome behaviour indeed I 

B. Yes, I think it was fouiewhat 
more than politenefs — it was real good- 
nefs of heart. 

A. It was. I find I muft alter my 
opinion of him, and I do it with plea- 
fure. But, after all, his conduCl with 
refpeQ; to my fervant is fomewhat un- 
accountable. 

B. I fee rca:fon to think fo well of 
him in the main, that I am inclined to 
hope he will be acquitted iivthis matter 
too. 

j4. There the fellow is, I wonder lie 
has my old livery on yet. 

[Ned approaches, pulling off his hat. 
AC Sjj} /w'ascominj;lo>jouY\\oxvo\xv. 
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A. What can you have to lay to me 
now, Ned? 

N. To alk pardon, Sir, for my mif- 
behaviour, and beg you to take me 
again. 

A. What — have you fo foon parted 
with your new matter ? 

A^. Mr. Goodwin never was my maf- 
ter, Sir. He only kept me in his houfe 
till I could make it up with you again ; 
for he iaid he was iure you were too 
honourable a gentleman to turn off an 
old fervant without good reafon, and 
he hoped you would admit my excufes 
after your anger was over. 

A. Did he fay all that ? 

.N. Yes, Sir; and he advifed me 
not to delay any longer to alk your 
pardon. 

A. Well — go to my houfe, and I w ill 
talk with jou on my return. 

B. Now, my friend, what think you 
6fthis? 

9 
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A. I think more than I can well ex- 
prefs. It will hib a leffon to me never 
tQ make hafty judgments again. 

B. Why, indeed, to have concluded 
that fuch a man had nothing of the 
gentleman about him niuit have been 
rather hafty. 

A. I acknowledge it But it is the 
misfortune of thefe referved chara6i;er8 
that they are fo l©ng in inaking tliem- 
felves knQwn ; though when they arc 
known they often prove the moft truly 
eftimable. I am afraid even now, that 
I muft be content with efteeming him at 
a diftance. 

B. Why fo ? , 

A\ You know I am of an open fo- 
ciable difpofition. 

jB. Perhaps he is fo too. 

A. If he was, fiarely^ we fhould 
have been battel; acquainted before 'thii> 

^ It may have been prejudice ;rar 
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ther than temper, that has kept you 
afunder. 

J. Poffibly to. That vile fpirit of 
party has fuch a fifay in the country, 
that men of the moft liberal difpofitions 
can hardly free themfelves from its in- 
fluence. It pojfons all thd kindnefs of 
fociety; and yonder comes an inftance 
of its pernicious eSe&s. 

B. Who is he? 

A. A poor fchoolmafter with a large 
family in the next miu'k«^t-town, who 
has loft all his fcholars by his aftivity 
on our fide in the laft eleftion. I 
heartily wifli it was in my power to do 
fomething for him; for h* is a very 
honeft man, though perhaps rather too 
warm. \The fchoolmajhr cwies up. 

Now, Mr. Penman, how go things 
with you ? ■'■'' !: 

P. I thank yOf, Sir, they have gone 
poorly enough, but I hope they arc in 
the way to moud. 

y'OL. III. o 



^L I am glad, to hear it — hk\t how? ^ 

P. M'hv, Sir, tiic free fchool of 
Stoke is vacant, and ' I believe 1 am 
likely to get it. * 

y/. Ayr — I wonder at that. I 
■thought it was in the liands oif the other 
parly. 

P. It is. Sir; but ]Mr. Goodwin has 
l)CGii i\) kind as to give nie '4 recdra- 
nicudation, and his intcreft is fufficient 
to cany it. 

u^l, Mr. Goodwin ! you (urpriie me. 

P. I was niucii liirpriled too, Sir. 

IJcicnt for me of liis own accord, (for 

' 1 ihould never have thoudit of alkinn 

*Ju)fi a favour) and told me he was forry 

a man iliould he injured in his profef- 

fion on account of party, and as I could 

not iivc comfortably where I was, he 

would try to icttle me in a better place. 

80 he mentioned the vacancy of Stoke, 

and oili.red nic letters to the truftees. 

f u'ji^ never io aifefted *\n tva'j \\fe, Siv — 
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I could hardly Ipeak to return him 
thanks* tic kept me to dinner, and 
treated me \yith the greateit refpefh 
Indeed I believe there is not a kmder 
man breathinc^ than j\fr. Goodwin. 

A. You have, the beft reaion in the 
world to iay lb, Mr. Penman. Wljat — 
did he converfe famfliarly with you? 

P. Quite fo, Sir. We talked" a. 
great deal about party-affains in this 
neighbourhood, and he lamented much 
that differences of this kindlhould keep 
worthy men at a diitance ftom each 
other. I took the liberty, Sir, of men- 
tioning your name. He faid he had 
not the honour of being acquainted 
with you, but he had a fincere efteem 
for your charafter, and Ihould be glad 
uf auy oGca^on to cultivate a fricndihip 
wuth you. For my part, I confefs to 
my finame, I ,d.id not think there could 
have been fuch a man on that fide» 

A. WcU-^-gpod luotTOXv^, .\ 
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P. Your moft obedient, Sir. 

[He goes. 

A. ( After fomejilence.) Come, my 
friend, let us go. 

B. Whither? 

A. Can you doubt it ? — ^to Mr. 
Goodwin's to be fure ! After all I have 
heard, can I exifi a moment without 
acknowledging the injuftice I have done 
him, and begging his friendfliip ? 

B. I fliall be happy, I am fure, to 
accompany you on that errand. But 
who is to introduce us? 

A. O, what .are form and oeremony 
in a cafe like this ! Come — ^oroe. 

B. Moft willingly. 

THE LITTLE PHfLOSOPHER. 

Mr. L. was one morning riding by 

himfelf, when difmounting to gather -a 

plant in the hedge, his hpxfe %^ Wife 
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and galloppod away before him. He 
foUowed calling the horfe by his name, 
which flopped, but on his approach fet off 
again. At length ,a littl^ boy. in a 
neighbouring field, feeing the affair, ran 
acrois where the road made a turn, and 
gettfng before th6 horfe, took him by 
the bridle, and held him till his owner 
came up. JNlr. L. looked at^tbe boy, 
and admired his ruddy cheerful, coun- 
tenance. Thank you, my good lad! 
(faid he) you have caught .my horfe 
very cleverly. What ihall I give you 
for your trouble? (putting his hand 
into his pocket) 

I want nothing, Sir, faid the boy. 

Mr. X. Don't you? fo much the 
better for yon. Few men can fay as ; 
jnuclj. But pray what were you doing 
in the field ? ' 

li, I was rooting up weeds, and 
renting the Iheep that are feeding ontlie 
turnips. 
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Mr. L. And do you like this em- 
ployment ? 

B. Yes, very wdll, tiiis fine weather. 
Mr. L. But had you not rather 
play? 

jB. This is not bard woi^k; it is a!- 
moit as good as play. 

Mr. L. Who fet you to work ? 
B. My daddy, Sir. 
Mr. L. Where does be live ? 
jB. Juft by, among the trees there. 
Mr. i. What is his name ? 
jB. Thomas Hurdle. 
Jl/?\ X. And what is yours? 
B. Peter, Sir. 

Mr. L. How old are you ? 
B. I Ihall be eight at Michaelmas, 
Mr. L. How long have you b^cn out 
in this field ? 

B. Ever fince fix in the morning, 
if/;'. Z. And are not you hungry ? 
B. Yes — I fliall go to my dinner 
foon. 
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Mr. L. If you had fixpence now, 
what would you do with it ? 

jB. I don't know. I never had to 
much in my life. 

Mr. L. Have you no playthings ? 

B. Playthings ? what are thofe ? 

Mr. L. Such as balls, nine pins, 
marbles, top3, and wooden horfes. 

B. No, Sir ; but our Tom makes 
footballs to kick in the cold weather, 
and we fet traps for birds ; and then 
I have a jumping pole and a pair of ftilts 
to walk through the dirt with; and I 
had a hoop, but it is broke. 

Mr. L. And do you want nothing 
^Ife? 

J5. No. I have hardly time for 
thofe ; for I always ride the horfes to 
field, and bring up the cows, and run 
to the town of errands, and diat is as 
good as play, you know. 

Mr. L. Well, but you could buy 
apples pr gingerbread ^ >6csfc xjw^O 
fuppofe, if youVvadtawi^^^ 
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B. O — I can get apples at home; 
and as for gingerbread, I don't mind it 
much, for my mammy gives me a pie 
now and then, and that is as good. 

Mr, L. Would not you like a knife 
to cutfticks? 

jB. I have one — here it is — brother 
Tom gave it me. 

Mr. L. Your ftioes are full of holes 
•— don't you want a better pair? 

jB. I have a better pair for Sundays. 

Mr. L. But thefe let in water. 

B, O, I don't care for that. 

Mr. L. Your hat is all torn, too. 

jB. I have a better at home, but I 
had as lieve have none at all, for it 
hurts my head. 

Mr. L. What do you dg when it 
rains ? 

B. If it rains very hard, I get under 
the hedge till it is over. 

Mr.rL. What do you do when you 
are hungry before it is time to go home? 
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jB. I fometimed eat a xaw tuBnJp. 

Mr. L. But if thene are jaofte? 

jB. Then I do as well as I can i I 
work on aud never thii^k of it 

Mr. L. Are you not dry fom^times 
this hot weather ? 

B. Yes, but there is water enough. 

Mr. L. Why, my little fieUow, you 
are quite a philofopher ! 

B. Sir ? 

Mr. L. I fay, you are a philofopher, 
but I am fure you do not know what 
that means. 

B. No, Sir— no harm, I hope/ 

Mr. L. No, no ! (laughing.) Well^ 
fi^y boy, you feem to want nothing at 
all, fo Ifliall not give you money to 
make you want any thing* But were 
you ever at fchool? 

B. No, Sir, ^ut daddy fays I fliaU 
go after harveft. 

Mr. Z. You ^ill want books then. 

JB. Yes, the bo^'ti \va.N^ \s!^ ^"^t^^S&ss^ 
jBbok and a Teft^aicvewt* 
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Mr. L. Well, then, I will give yoo 
them — teH yonr daddy fa, and that it is 
becaufe 1 thought you a very good con- 
iented little boy. So now go to your 
Iheep again. 

B. I will, Sir. Thank yon. 

Mr: L. Good bye, Peter- 

JB. Good bye, Sir. 



FLYING mT> SWIMMING. 

How I wifh I could fly! (cried Ro^ 
bert, as he was gazing after his pigeons 
that -were exercifing themfelves in a 
morjgdng's flight.) How fine it mud 
be tofoai: tp.fuch a height, and to da& 
through ithe air with fo fwift a motion I 

I doubt not (faid iiis fatlier) that the 
piggons have great pleafure in it ; but 
we have our pleafures too ; and it is 
idle to indulge longmgs for thing* quite 
eut of our poy^'QW 
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U. But dp you think it impoffible 
for men to learn tx) fly ? 

jP. I do — for I fee they are not fur- 
niflied by.natwe with 9rgans requifite' 
for the purpole. 

R. Might not artificial, wings be 
contrived, fuch as Daedalus is faid to 
Iiave ufed ? 

F. Poflibly th^ might; but the dif- 
jficulty would be to put them in motion. 

R. Why could not a man move them 
if they were faftened to his Ihoulders, 
as well as a bird ? 

F. BecauljD be has got arm;^ to niove, 
which the bird has not. The fame or- 
gans which in quadrupeds are employed 
10 move the fore legs, and in man, the 
arms, are fpent in birds on the motion 
of the wings. Nay, the mufcles, or 
bundles of fleih, that move the wings, 
are proportionally much larger and 
ftronger than thofb beftowed upon our 
arms; fo thjit it A^ uxv^^SKvJ^^A^^^«v^^ 
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as wc are, that we Ihould ufe wings, 
were they made and' fia.ftened on with 
ever fo mudh art. 

R. But angels, and Cupids, and fuch 
things, are painted with* wings; and I 
think they look very natural. 

F. To you they may appear fo ; but 
an anatomift fees them at oiice to be 
monfters, which could not really exift. 

JR. (jod might have created winged 
men, however, if he had pleafed. 

F. No doubt; but they could not 
have had the fame ihape that men have 
now. They would have been different 
creatures, fuch as it was not in his plan 
to make. But you that long to fly — 
confider if you have made ufe of all the 
faculties already given you ! You walit 
to fubdue the elemeitt of air — what can 
you do With that of water/ Can you 
fwim? 

R. Nq, rrot yet. 

J^^ Focjr companion J oVvt\fcxv>ltfe\wk, 
jCe/y /irj'm very well 
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X. Yes. 

JT. Reflefl:, then, on the diflFcrence 
betwixt him and you. A boat overfetiS 
with you both in a deep ftream. You 
jAump at once to the bottom, and infol- 
libly lole your life. He rifcs like a coriv 
darts away with the greateft eale, and 
reaches the fide in perfefil fafety. Bpib 
of you purfued by a bull, come to the 
fide of a river. He jumps in and croffcs 
it You are drowned if you attempt 
it, and tofled by the bull if you do not. 
What an advantage be has over you \ 
Yet you are furnifiied with exaflly the 
feme bodily powers that he is. How i» 
this? 

R. Becaufa he has been taught, and 
I have not. 

F. True — but it is an eafy thing to 
leani, and requires no other inltruftion 
than boys can give one another when 
they bathe together ; fo that I wooAe?: 
any bodv ftiouVd iv^«^^^ ^^ ^^^s>^xsk^ -« 
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art at once agreeable and ulefuL The 
Romans ufed to fay, by way of pro v-erb^ 
of a blockhead, " He can neither read 
nor fwimu " You may remember . honw 
Caefar was ikved at Alexandria by throw- 
ing himfelf into the fea, and fwimtuiag 
with one hand, while he held up his 
Commentaries with the other. 

R. I ihould like, very wxll to fwim^ 
and I have often tried, but I always jx)p' 
under water, and that daunts me. 

F. And it is that fear wlikh prevents, 
you from fucceeding, . 

R. But is it as natural for man td 
fwim as for other creatures? I have 
heard that the young of all other ani-. 
mals fwim the firft time they are thrwva 
into the water. T 

F. They do — they are without fear. 

In our olimate the water is generally 

cold, and is early made an objeft of ter- 

rour/ But in the hot countries, where 

Oa thing is one of tlie grcaXeft. o^ \^^"«^• 
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fiiree, young children f\yim fo: early and 
well, that' I fliould fuppofe they take to 
it almaft naturally. . 

•^ jR. I am refolved to learn, and I will 
aik Johnlbn to take me with him to the 
river. 

F. Do; but let him find you a fafe 
place to begin at.' I ^don't want you, , 
however, to proceed fo cautioufly as Sir 
Nicholas Gimcrack did. 

M^ How was that? 
. F. He fpread himfelf out on a largQ 
(abie,. and placing before him a bafin 
pf water with a frog in it, he ftruck.with 
bis arms and legs as.he obf«rved.the 
animal do. ... 

U. And did that teach him? 
, jP. Yes — to fwim on dry land; but 
he n^ver ventured himfelf in the water. 

R. Shall I get corks or bladders ? 

jP. No; learn to depend on your 
own powers. It i^ a good leffon in 
Othcx thiogs,. as vj^W -^^ vc^ S^»v^S3Ksss^^ 
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Ijearniog to {mm with corks, is like 
l^rning to conftme Latin with a tranf* 
latioQ on the other fidk. It faves fome 
pains at firft, but t^ bufinefs is not done 
half fg effe6luaUy. 



THE FEMALE CHOICE. 

A TAJ.E. 

A YOUXG girlj having fatigued her- 

felf one hot day with rutitiing about the , 

garden, fat herfelf down in a pleafan€ 

arbour, where flie prefcntly fell afleep. 

During her flumber, two female figures 

prefented themfelves before her. One 

%vas Itoofely habited in a thin robd of 

pink with light green trimmings. Her 

fafli of filv^NT gauze flowed to the 

ground. Her fair hair .fell in rin^ets 

down her neck; and her head-dr^s 

coniifted of artificial flowers interwoven 

nJtA feathers. She be\d \w oi^e>Q»sA ^ 
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bail-ticket, and in the other ia fancy- 
dvefs ■ all covered with fpaggl^s and 
, knots of gay ribband. She advanced 
fmiling to the girl, and with a familiar 
air thus addreffed her: - • * 

My deaieft Meliff*, I am a kind ge- 
nius who have watched you -from your 
birth, and have joyfully beheld all your 
beauties expand, till at length they have 
rendered you a companion worthy of 
me. See what I have brought you. 
This drefs and this ticket will give you 
free accels to all the ravifliing delights 
of my palace. With me you will pafs 
your days in av perpetual round of ever- 
varying amufements. Like the gay 
butterfly, you will have no otiier bufi- 
Dcfs tlian to flutter from flower to 
flower, and fpread your charms before 
admiring fpeftators. No reftmints, no 
toils, no dull taflis are to be found with- 
in my happy domains. All is pleafure, 
life, and good humoun Cqvvv^ tkssxx, 

IB i 
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my dear ! Let me put you on thu drefi^ 
which will make you quite enchanting; 
and away, away, with me ! 

Melifia felt a itrong inclination ta 
comply with the call of tiiis inviting 
nymph; but firft ihe thought it would 
be prudent at loait to afk her name. 

My name, faid ihe, is Dissipation. 

The other female then advanced. 
She was clothed in a clofe habit of 
brown ftuflT, fimply relieved with white. 
She wore her fmooth hisiir under a plain 
cap. Her whole perlbn was perfeftly 
neat and clean. Her look was ferious, 
but fatisfied ; and her air was ftaid and 
compofed. She held in one hand a 
diftatf; on the oppofite arm hung a 
•work-balket ; and the girdle round her 
waift was garniihed with fciffars,' knit* 
ting needles, reels, and other imple-*^ 
ments of female labour. A bunch of 
keys hung at her tide. She tlius ac- 
co/icd the iJeeping girl ; 
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Melifia, I nm the genius who hvre 
tww been the frieiH! and companion of 
your oKytber ; 9jaA I now offer my 
proteftioo to you. I nave fio alliire- 
ments to tempt yon with like thofe of 
my gay riral. Ififtead of fpending all 
your time in amufements, if you entet 
yourfelf of my train, you muft rift 
eariy, and paft the long day in a variety 
f>f cmj^oymentfiy foine of tbem difficult, 
ibme kborioHS) and all requiring {oTDfe 
exertiofi of body or mind. You muft 
drefs pkinly, live moftly at home^ and 
nhn 9A. being ufeful rather than fhining. 
But in rettjrn I will enfure you con- 
tent, eren fpirits, felf-approbation, and 
the efteem of all who thoroughly know 
you. If thefc offers appear to your 
young mind lefs inviting than thofe of 
my rival, be affured, however, that they 
are more real. She has prOraiied much 
more than Ihe can ever make good. > 
Perpetual pleafuTC^ ^x^xi^^ssw^^ xs^'^scet. 
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power of Diffipation, than of Vice or 
Folly to beftow. Her delights quickly 
paH, and are inevitably fucceeded by 
languor, and difgufl.. She: appears to 
you under a difguife, and what you fee 
is not her real face. For myfelf, I fhall 
never feem to you lefs amiably than I 
now do, but, on the contrary, you will 
like me better and better. If I look 
grave to you now, you will hear me 
fing at my work; and when work is 
over, I can dance too. But 1 have faid 
enough. It is time for you to choofe 
whom you will follow, and upon that 
choice all your happinefs depends. If 
you would know my name, it is House- 
wifery. 

Melifla heard her with more atten- 
tion than delight ; and though overawed 
by her manner, flie could not help turn- 
ing again to take another look at the 
firft fpeaker. She beheld her ftill offer- 
ing her prefents with fo bewitching an 
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air, that ihe felt it fcarcely poifible to 
rcfift; when, by a lucky accident, the 
mafk, with which Diffipation's face was 
fo artfully covered, fell off. As foon 
as Meliifa beheld, inftead of the fmiling 
features of youth and cheerfulnefs, a 
countenance wan and ghaftly with fick- 
nefs, and fourcd by fretfulnefs, Ihc 
turned away with horrour, and gave her 
hand unreluftantly to her fober and fln- 
cerc companion. 



THE END OF VOL. III. 
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